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PREFACE 


This  report  identifies  and  analyzes  the  political  dynamics  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  in  the  1990s  in  the  aftermath  of  the  1991  war  with 
Iraq.  It  examines  the  current  status  of  Iraq  and  the  six  conservative 
Arab  Gulf  monarchies  (Bahrain,  Kuwait,  Oman,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirates)  and  hi^lights  points  of  vulnerability 
in  each  state  that  could  lead  to  future  instability  affecting  the  Gulf 
region.  Other  regional  papers  developed  in  this  project  will  assess 
Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  the  new,  predominantly  Muslim  countries 
of  A^rbaijan  and  Central  Asia. 

The  overall  project  objective  is  to  provide  a  political-military  assess¬ 
ment  of  security  prospects  in  the  Gulf  region  over  the  next  several 
years,  the  challenges  the  U.S.  military  is  likely  to  encoimter  as  it  sup¬ 
ports  U.S.  national  objectives  in  the  region,  and  the  implications  for 
future  U.S.  security  planning. 

This  report  should  interest  regional  analysts,  contingency  planners, 
and  policymakers. 

The  research  was  prepared  as  part  of  a  project  entitled  “Future 
Security  Requirements  for  the  Gulf."  The  project  is  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Director  of  Plans,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  U.S.  Army,  and  is  being 
conducted  through  a  joint  effort  by  two  of  RAND's  federally  funded 
research  and  development  centers  (FFRDCs):  Project  AIR  FORCE 
and  the  Arroyo  Center. 
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SUMMARY 


More  than  a  year  and  a  half  aft^  the  end  of  the  War  for  Kuwait,  the 
political  landMrape  of  the  Arab  wrarld  remained  scarred  by  most  of 
the  same  problems  and  tensions  that  plagued  it  before  Saddam 
Hussein's  inva^on  of  the  shaykhdom.  TYie  war,  moreover,  acceler¬ 
ated  tiie  disarray  of  the  Arab  world  into  more  disunity  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  At  least  two  camps  have  now  emerged:  a  group  of  aspiring 
nonautocratic  "states,”  and  those  holding  to  traditional,  "estab¬ 
lished”  political  values.  Jordan,  Algeria,  Yemen,  and,  to  lesser  de¬ 
grees,  Lebanon,  Tunica,  Mauritania,  Morocco,  and  the  Palestinians, 
adopted  antitraditional  policies  that  furtho’  s^arated  them  from  the 
conservative  Arab  Gulf  monarchies.  The  latter,  along  with  Egypt  and 
Syria,  amalgamated  their  efforts  to  preserve  traditional,  even  con¬ 
formist,  interests.  To  meet  the  new  challenges  associated  with  this 
politiad  fragmentation,  conservative  Arab  Gulf  monarchies  are 
adopting  more  assertive  policies,  aimed  at  shaping  the  course  of 
thdr  histories  rather  than  allowit^  the  priorities  of  ”pan-Arabism”  to 
shq>e  them.  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  states'  nev^y  discov¬ 
ered  assertiveness  is  driven  more  by  necessity  than  design.  This 
subtle  but  fundamental  change  needs  clarification  if  we  are  to  better 
ascertain  the  direction  of  change  and  identify  emerging  trends  in  the 
region.  At  the  same  time,  absent  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
political  dynamics  of  the  conservative  Arab  Gulf  monarchies  in  the 
postwar  period,  the  task  of  protecting  and  promoting  U.S.  security 
interests  in  the  area  will  be  much  more  difficult. 
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THE  EVOLVING  GULF  REGION 

A  year  and  a  half  aftn  the  end  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  four  mi^or 

developments  can  be  identified  in  ^e  Persian  Gulf  region: 

•  First,  Baathist  Iraq  is  reestablishing  its  authority  and  riowly  but 
surely  rebuilding  its  ties  to  the  Arab  worid; 

•  Second,  Saudi  Arabia  is  undergoing  a  political  and  military 
awakening; 

•  Third,  but  to  varying  degrees,  the  smaller  Gulf  shaykhdoms  are 
facing  certain  intractable  internal  dilemmas;  and 

•  Fourth,  internal  pressures  throughout  the  region  are  challenging 
ruling  establishments  to  introduce  genuine  political  reforms. 


BAATHIST  IRAQ  REESTABLISHING  ITS  AUTHORITY 

By  invading  Kuwait,  Saddam  Hussein  turified  the  conservative  Arab 
Gulf  monarchies,  displaced  millions  of  workers,  spread  havoc  in  the 
oil  industry,  inflict^  grievous  enviroiunental  harm,  suspended 
payments  of  his  estimated  $80  billion  in  debts  and,  for  a  bri^  period 
of  time,  held  several  thousand  hostages  from  dozens  of  countries. 
The  Baathi  leader  set  out  to  change  the  Middle  East  for  good  and,  in 
all  probability,  set  far-reaching  change  in  motion.  Baghdad's  actions 
ware  brutal  to  the  Iraqi  people  as  well,  with  the  full  repercussions  of 
the  war  there  still  unclear. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  Baathi  regime  in  Iraq,  promises  of  internal 
democratization  remain  no  more  than  a  chimera.  Still,  they  were 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  a  regime  that  had  traditionally  reUed  on 
a  carrot  and  stick  approach  to  maintaining  internal  control  and  siq)- 
pressing  dissent.  In  the  absence  of  any  meaningful  economic  carrots 
(for  as  long  as  U.N.  sanctions  remain  in  place),  some  measure  of 
wider  political  participation  was  a  necessary  element  of  the  state's 
co-option  formula.  The  bloody  siq)pression  of  the  Shia  revolt,  how¬ 
ever,  served  as  ample  warning  to  the  population  that  the  regime  was 
willing  and  able  to  unleash  its  forces  again  if  the  "democratization'’ 
process  went  too  far.  A  series  of  caUnet  reshuffles  foOowed,  with  the 
life  expectancy  of  technocratic  ministers  shortening  as  economic  and 
social  problems  remained  unsolved.  Political  repression  was  main- 
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tained  and  an  anticomiption  campaign  initiated,  vdiile  access  to 
foreign  curroficy  was  used  as  a  pow^ful  inducement  for  the  private 
sector  to  continue  supporting  the  regime.  Throu^iout  the  remain¬ 
der  of  1991  and  1992,  Saddam  Hussein  solidified  his  powerbase  by 
repressing  potential  sources  of  opposition  and  taking  other  steps 
that  would  ensure  his  hold  on  power. 

Baghdad  moved  diligently  on  other  fronts  as  well  to  restore  its  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  Arab  world.  In  redirecting  its  orientation,  Iraq 
sought  to  check  a  resurgent  Iran,  ther^y  placing  the  GCX]  states  in  a 
quandary.  GCC  states  faced  a  dilemma  of  withstanding  the  political 
repercus^ons  associated  with  an  Iraqi-initiated  anti-Iranian  effort  as 
long  as  relations  between  Riyadh  and  Teheran  ronained  sour.  The 
smaller  Gulf  shaykhdoms  proved  wary  of  jumping  on  this  “Arab” 
bandwagon,  striving  instead  to  heal  the  Saudi-Iranian  rift. 

Saddam  Hussein,  nevertheless,  intended  to  restore  Iraq  as  a  vital  ac¬ 
tor  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  At  least  in  the  short  term,  this  enabled 
GCC  rulers  to  support  Saudi  Arabia's  emerging  leadership  position. 

THE  SAUDI  AWAKENING:  ASSERTIVENESS  IN  FOREIGN 
AND  DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 

Arab  nationalists  argued  that  the  West  won  the  war  but  not  the 
peace.  This  also  held  true  for  Saudi  Arabia.  In  joining  Western  forces 
so  vdioleheartedly  against  Saddam  Hussein,  the  kingdom  strayed  far 
from  its  tradition  of  consensus  diplomacy  and  consensus  politics. 
Saudi  leaders  determined  that  they  could  no  longer  live  in  a  state  of 
permanent  tension  with  their  northern  nei^bor,  especially  vtdien 
the  latter  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  closer  association  between  the 
monarchies  and  Western  powers. 

Still,  time  was  not  on  Riyadh's  ude  because  larger  tensions  loomed. 
King  Fahd  and  the  Saudi  government  emphasized  the  criminal  na¬ 
ture  of  Saddam  Hussein's  actions,  both  in  Kuwait  and  towards  the 
Iraqi  people.  But  this  message  vras  hard  to  sdl  to  many  in  the  Arab 
world,  coming  as  it  did  from  leaders  i^o  displayed  little  inclination 
to  reform  their  own  political  systems.  Equally,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  war  and  its  aftermath  created  serious  challenges  to  the  legit- 
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imacy  of  die  House  of  Saud,  his^gfidng  Riyadh's  isolation  within 
the  Arab  wc^d. 

Steoing  Between  Western  Modernism  and  Islamic 

PVitidamftntaHatn 

By  mid-1991,  an  dement  of  political  uncertainty  was  apparent  in  the 
kingdcmi.  Riyadh  was  attempting  to  steer  a  difficult  course  between 
Western  mo^temism  and  Islamic  fundamentalism.  The  kingdom 
invited  several  Western  powers  to  hdp  defend  it  at  the  same  time  as 
it  %vas  reestablishing  cordial  relations  with  Iran,  where  Islamic  values 
seemed  certain  to  perdst 

Domestically,  divergent  social  trends  crystallized  even  more.  The 
problem  for  ffie  government  was  that  the  middle  ground,  charted  so 
carduUy  by  IQng  Faisal  in  the  early  1960s,  was  becoming  harder  to 
maintain.  The  number  of  young  Saudis  trained  in  the  West  in  mod¬ 
em  management  techniques  had  reached  the  tens  of  thousands 
rather  than  the  hundreds;  the  number  of  contemporary  economic 
units  also  grew  eiqionentially.  These  developments  have  encouraged 
a  more  powerful  pull  towards  modernism  which  cannot  be  ignored  if 
the  government  is  indeed  siiKere  about  building  a  diversified  econ¬ 
omy.  On  the  conservative  side,  it  appeared  that  the  fundamentalist 
appeal  was  reaching  the  armed  forces.  To  be  sure,  fimdamentalists 
and  liberals  were  demanding  greater  political  representation  horn  an 
increasingly  defensive  ruling  family. 

Hie  IQngdom’s  Quest  for  Control  of  Its  Destiny 

The  kingdom's  foreign  policy  strategies  were  also  disturbed  by  the 
war  and  by  the  fact  that  Saddam  Hussein  remained  in  power  in  early 
1992.  For  Riyadh,  the  reestablishment  of  ties  with  Iran  passed  the 
1991  pilgrimage  test  as  no  disturbances  were  recorded.  A  new  re¬ 
gional  order  was  emerging  and  the  Saudis  were  in  fact  using  the  GCC 
effectivdy  to  detiect  attention  fix)m  their  own  vulnerabilities  on  sen¬ 
sitive  postwar  issues.  Nevertheless,  security  remained  the  key  issue 
ftn'  the  kingdom,  with  the  Saudis  feeling  threatened  along  several  of 
their  borders.  The  uncertain  situation  in  the  Arab  worid  did  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  diplomatic  solutions. 
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Substantial  past  drfense  openditures— mostly  in  the  fonn  of  infra¬ 
structure — paid  oil  as  the  kingdom  successfully  hosted  om  600,000 
fordgn  troops  in  1990-91.  Yet.  Riyadh  also  admowledged  that  its  se¬ 
curity  was  ensured  by  non-Saudis.  Toremedy  what  it  perceived  as  a 
“limitation”  in  its  capaUlities.  the  kingdom  onbariced  on  a  renewed 
campaign  of  military  expansion.  Saudi  ofBcials  stressed  the  need  to 
acquire  high-tech  systems,  including  additional  F-15  fi^t^s,  to 
make  up  for  thdr  manpower  shortages.  Uncharacteristically,  how¬ 
ever,  they  also  depicted  the  kingdom  as  the  principal  guarantor  of 
regional  security.  The  latter  objective  wus  articulated  to  warn  GCC 
states  rushing  to  sign  bilateral  d^ense  agraements  with  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France.  In  eariy  1992,  the  kingdom's  assertive¬ 
ness  tovrards  the  shaykhdoms  became  even  sharper.  Dormant  bor¬ 
der  disputes  were  rekindled  and  Oman's  reconciliation  efforts  with 
Yemen  rebuffed.  In  the  Yemen  case,  oil  companies  prospecting  in 
the  border  region  were  instructed  to  stop  all  work.  Likewise,  Bahrain 
and  Qatar  were  diarpty  ostracized  for  revisiting,  yet  once  again,  the 
Hawar  Idands  dispute  even  as  Riyadh's  own  border  clash  with  Doha 
was  stifled.  Skepticism  was  also  voiced  over  Kuwait's  upcoming  par¬ 
liamentary  elections.  The  sum  total  of  these  pronouncements  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Saudi  leadership  was  moving  towards  a  new  level  of 
political  assertiveness. 

The  Ruling  Family’s  Response  to  Rising  Internal  Demands 

Concerned  that  ruling  family  members  were  seen  as  attaching  more 
importance  to  their  own  personal  security  than  to  the  stability  and 
integrity  of  the  country  itself.  King  Fahd  and  senior  family  members 
chose  to  embark  on  the  most  sweeping  changes  record^  in  Saudi 
Arabia's  history.  IQng  Fahd's  February  1992  announcement  that  a 
majlis  al-Shura  (Consultative  Council)  would  be  formed  temporarily 
defrised  the  prowess  of  the  opposition.  No  longer  was  the  issue 
“when”  will  Kng  Fahd  initiate  political  reforms  but  “what”  role  the 
population,  both  secular  and  reUgious,  would  play  within  them.  King 
Fahd  made  his  long-awaited  announcement  because  Saudis  finally 
emerged  from  the  shock  of  the  war  and  started  asking  themselves 
vdiy  it  was  allowed  to  happen  in  the  first  place  and  what  could  be 
done  to  prevent  it  from  happening  again.  A  mood  of  impatience  and, 
at  times,  powerlessness  affected  both  government  and  the 
population  at  large,  requiring  a  fortuitous  coincidence  of  helpful 
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international  political  and  economic  developments  to  onsure  an  un¬ 
ruffled  passage  throu^  a  period  diat  the  Saudi  ruling  family  hoped 
to  pass  unscathed.  Ihe  constituency  courted  by  the  fundamentaUsts 
was  precisdy  the  stratum  of  lower-middle-class  Saudis  so  assidu¬ 
ously  co-opted  by  Riyadh  through  policies  of  subsidies,  cheap  loans, 
and  land  transfers. 

DILEMMAS  IN  THE  SHAYKHDOMS 
Repercussions  of  the  War 

The  War  for  Kuwait  introduced  noticeable  changes  throughout  the 
region  and,  to  varying  degrees,  affected  all  of  the  shaykhdoms.  It 
dramadcalty  illustrated  vulnerabilities  and,  because  of  long-term 
needs  to  preserve  existing  political  systems,  highlighted  dependen¬ 
cies  on  outside  forces  for  security.  Inasmuch  as  the  shaykhdoms 
shared  common  vulnerabilities  and  dependencies,  they  also  shared 
distinguishing  differences  in  the  ways  they  responded  to  regional 
and  internal  developments. 

Despite  its  support  of  the  GCC  effort,  for  example,  the  Sultanate  of 
Oman  pressed  for  a  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  conflict.  Muscat 
was  also  active  within  the  GCC,  working  towards  a  rapprochement 
with  Iran.  Moreover,  Oman  was  sympathetic  to  Yemen  throu^out 
the  crisis,  seeking  to  avert  instability  in  the  southern  peninsula. 
These  initiatives  identified  the  sultanate  as  a  progressive  ^plomatic 
player  in  the  region.  Increasingly  influential  in  the  GCC,  Oman 
avoided  the  trauma  of  insectirity  and  Saddamophobia  sweeping  the 
other  conservative  Arab  Gulf  monarchies.  On  the  domestic  fi'ont,  the 
Omani  gov«nment  pushed  ahead  with  its  plans  to  create  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  wilayat  (provinces)  representatives,  in  a  bid  to  give  regional  in¬ 
terests  some  measure  of  political  participation. 

The  situation  was  far  less  clear  in  Bahrain.  The  government  was  un¬ 
der  no  illusions  about  the  challenge  in  maintaining  social  cohesion 
on  the  islands,  as  popular  sentiments  shifted  against  the  al-Khalifah 
and,  during  the  war,  against  allied  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
cause  the  ruling  family  lived  through  the  Iran-Iraq  War  knowing  that 
a  majority  of  Bahrainis  supported  Iran,  they  may  have  felt  that  they 
could  also  ride  out  any  fu^e  storm.  Manama's  control  over  the 
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levers  of  econonalc  activity  seemed  fairly  secure.  But  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  involvement  on  vdiat  was  percdved  by  a  minority  of 
Bahrainis  as  the  ’‘wrong  side”  was  more  pronounced  during  the  War 
for  Kuwait.  Consequently,  the  war  exacerbated  tendons  between 
locals  and  Weston  e9q)atriates.  Over  the  longer  term,  the 
govemmoit  faces  problems  arising  from  growing  socioeconomic 
contradictions  and  potortial  Saudi  iiredentism. 

Qatar  moved  more  decisively  than  other  GCC  states  towards  rejuve¬ 
nating  its  ministerial  line-up,  expanding  popular  consultation,  and 
directing  private  sector  investment  into  vital  infrastructure  projects. 
Nevotheless,  postwar  problems  emerged  at  the  domestic  political, 
diplomatic,  and  economic  levels.  The  al-Thani  government  jugged 
its  national  objectives  and  concerns  with  those  of  its  fdlow  GCC 
members— particularly  with  regard  to  relations  with  Iran.  On  this 
score,  Doha  agreed  with  both  Muscat  and  Abu  EAabi,  and  adopted 
assertive  policies  aimed  at  encouraging  rapprochement.  However, 
the  govonment  appreciated  its  vulnerability  outside  a  strengthened 
regional  grouping,  and  looked  at  Kuwait  as  the  example  of  what  can 
happoi  to  a  small  state  that  attempts  to  ”go  it  alone.” 

Relations  among  the  individual  sha^didoms  in  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  (UAE)  improved  as  GCC  states  developed  links  with  Iran 
v^e  maintaining  close  ties  with  the  West.  Abu  Dhabi  pressed  for 
the  adoption  of  a  GCC  defense  str^egy,  briefly  known  as  the  GCCi-1 
model,  in  which  Iran  would  play  an  important  role.  The  BCCl  (Bank 
of  Credit  and  Commerce  International)  crisis,  however,  severely 
strained  Abu  Dhabi's  credibility  in  the  international  arena,  and  with 
the  bank's  huge  anticipated  losses,  reflected  poorly  on  the 
shaykhdom  itself.  It  was  also  feared  that  the  BCCI  scandal  mi^t 
spur  domestic  dissent  Yet,  the  more  likely  outcome  was  for  the  al- 
Nahayyan  to  receive  strong  internal  and  re^onal  support,  regardless 
of  private  mi^vings. 

Finally,  the  Kuwaiti  ruling  family  successfully  headed  off  d^ands 
for  increased  democratization  by  providing  financial  benefits  to  its 
“citizens”  and  persecuting  Palestinians  still  living  in  the  shaykhdom. 
But  the  old  policy  of  co-opting  Kuwaitis  with  financial  inducemofits 
required  far  largo^  sums  than  were  spent  in  the  past;  the  needs  were 
far  greater  and  the  appetite  more  pronounced.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  war,  demands  for  direct  compensation  increased,  along  with  re- 


quests  for  grants,  soft  loans,  and  government  guarantees  to  restart 
businesses  and  reestablish  lines  ^  credit.  Kuwait's  leaders  were 
quick  to  reqxmd  to  diese  demands  because  the  al*Sabah  were  wdl 
aware  of  die  need  to  restart  the  country's  war-damaged  econmny. 
Ironically,  this  imidied  that  the  "democratic’'  oppoddon  faced  an 
iqihill  batde  in  onivincing  voters  that  the  al-Sabahs  had  to  go. 

Ibe  Challenge  the  Saudi  Awakening 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  War  for  Kuwait,  and  witnesidng  die  dramadc 
Saudi  awakodrig,  the  smalla  shaykhdtHns  feared  Riyadh  most,  be¬ 
cause  diey  realized  diat  the  kingdom’s  growing  potency  could 
into  their  region  a  Pax  Saudica.  Irrespective  of  their  own  internal  dy¬ 
namics,  the  diaykhdoms  anticipated  dram^c  changes  in  their  ex¬ 
ternal  «ivironmait  As  noted  above,  uncertainties  loomed  aver  the 
horizon  for  much  of  the  area,  as  Iraq  reasserted  itself,  Iran  rebuilt  its 
military,  and  Saudi  Arabia  adopted  much  more  assertive  pedides. 
Ihese  uncertainties  promise  many  surprises  vdiich,  in  turn,  may  wdl 
affect  Western  and  regional  energy  security.  Given  the  disarray 
within  the  larger  Arab  world,  tensions  among  the  Gulf  states  and  be¬ 
tween  the  Gulf  and  Levant  states  will  rise.  GCC  states,  led  by  Saudi 
Arabia,  will  gear  up  to  drfend  themselves  from  the  repercusdons  of 
such  roiewed  military  confflet  In  fact,  defense  against  perceived 
"fordgn  intrusions'’  iii  the  r^on's  security  will  translate  into  fresh 
confrontations  involving  the  GCC  states  and  other  regional  states, 
including  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Yemen. 


bicreasiiig  Demands  and  limits  for  Internal  Reforms 

Goiuine  internal  political  reforms  may  indeed  have  been  introduced 
throt^hotit  the  GCC  states  but  the  ruling  regimes'  main  concern  was 
with  internal  security.  Ihe  search  for  effective  internal  security  was 
hastened  afta  the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait  and  its  ensuing  lib- 
«ation.  l^nth  the  Palestiidan  community  cut  in  size  regionwide, 
GCC  intanal  security  qiparatuses  will  probably  focus  on  tiieir  oth^- 
dmnestic  scapegoats,  with  the  obvious  targets  being  democratic  op¬ 
position  groiq>s.  Shia  communities  were  also  vulnnable,  ahhou^ 
the  rapprochment  with  Tdieran  may  limit  the  extent  to  ^ddi  GCC 
authorities  will  go  after  tiieir  own  indigenous  Shia  populations. 
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Mra-eovar,  there  was  the  coincidence  of  interests  between  GCC  gov¬ 
ernments  and  Iranian  Preadent  AU  Akbar  Hashemi  RaCsanjani’s 
“moderate”  regime  to  undocut  radical  Shia  factions  v^ierever  they 
were. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  clear  risk  that  internal  tensions  involving  dis¬ 
enfranchised  and  conservative  elements  within  the  GCC  states  may 
galvanize  the  opposition  against  the  establishment.  Thus,  the  future 
direction  of  the  r^on  could  solidify  conservative  Arab  Gulf  rulors' 
resolve,  which,  in  turn,  will  require  military  responses  against  per- 
cdved  threats.  As  Washington's  allies  throu^out  the  area  con^nt 
dieir  opponents,  the  resulting  confrontations  will  compel  the  United 
States  to  make  difBcult  political  and  military  choices,  with  wide- 
ranging  implications. 

MOUNTING  INTERNAL  CONSTRAINTS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  REGION 

By  far  the  most  important  area  of  change  throughout  the  GCC  states 
concerns  the  domestic  arena.  Vy^th  the  introduction  of  some  politi¬ 
cal  reforms  throu^  the  creation  of  majlis  al-shuras  (consultative 
councils),  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  five  smaller  sha^doms  are  widen¬ 
ing  their  decisionmaking  structures.  Key  political  reforms  are  also 
more  common.  King  Fahd,  for  example,  ensured  that  the  crucial 
succession  question  was  somewhat  institutionalized  in  early  1992 
v^n  he  decreed  the  establishment  of  the  council  and  streamlined 
several  heretofore  “traditional”  policies.  His  aim  was  to  limit  future 
internal  fiunily  disputes.  In  Kuwait,  the  al-Sabah  government  held  to 
its  October  1992  pariiamentary  elections.  Elsevdiere,  demands  on 
the  ruling  elites  also  increased,  with  calls  for  more  political  participa¬ 
tion.  Yet,  despite  all  of  the  positive  steps  taken  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  War  for  Kuwait,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  dramatic 
change  in  terms  of  efforts  to  “democratize”  the  GCC  political  arena. 
Islam  will  continue  to  be  the  iiltimate  model  in  providing  guidance 
on  appropriate  and  acceptable  decisions.  In  the  Saudi  case,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Islam  successfiilly  transfered  loyalties  from  the  parochial 
tribal  unit  to  the  state,  and  provided  a  basic  element  of  trust  among 
members  of  the  Saudi  polity.  The  al-Saud  will  therefore  preserve 
Islam  as  the  country's  salient  legitimizing  factor.  This  approach  was 
likely  to  be  emulat^  throughout  all  six  GCC  states.  A  resurgence  of 
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Idamk  vilues,  however,  may  reveal  a  double-edged  swred.  If  diis 
resurgence  is  combined  widi  ecommiic  im>speilty,  th«i  the  steUUty 
GCC  rtdiiig  reghnes  will  ttkdy  be  enhanced.  On  the  other  hand,  tf 
economic  prosperity  dwindles,  then  opposition  forces  throu^iout 
the  GCC  countries  may  well  gath»  momentum  and  challenge  die 
ruling  leaderships. 

U,S.-GGC  TIES  SOUDIPyiNG,  BUT  DIVISIVE  AREAS  REMAIN 

The  riqiidly  evolving  U.S.-GCC  reladcmships  have  entered  an  era  that 
incoipwates  new  p<ditical,  strategic,  and  economic  realities. 
Politically,  the  War  for  Kuwait  and  the  lack  of  a  common  orientation 
among  Arabs  required  GCC  states  to  assert  a  levri  of  indqiaident 
leadership  and,  simultaneously,  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
Western  sensitivities.  Riyadh  I^  this  solidifying  effort  but  all  GCC 
states  siqiported  the  kingdom's  broad  objectives.  This  was  best  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  active  role  played  by  the  GCC  states  at  the  October  1991 
Madrid  Arab-Isradi  Peace  Conference.  Moreover,  a  redefinition  of 
the  strategic  equation  is  under  way  as  GCC  states  sign  bilateral  secu¬ 
rity  agreements  with  thdr  Westmi  allies.  Finally,  GCC  states  also 
recognize  that  close  rdations  with  oU-importing  countries  is  in  their 
common  into'ests. 

For  these  reasons,  the  political-military  rapprochement  between  the 
GCC  states  and  the  United  States  should  continue  to  grow  for  the 
forseeable  future.  But  growing  intonal  dissatisfaction  in  the  GCC 
states  could  also  fud  anti-American  sentiments.  Popular  anti- 
Americanism  will  complicate  the  GCC  regimes’  close  associations 
with  Washington,  especially  since  tiwir  dependence  on  American 
assistance  will  rranain  unabated  for  the  balance  of  the  century. 
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Chapter  One 

INTRODUCTION 


A  year  and  a  half  after  the  end  of  the  War  for  Kuwait,  the  pcditical 
landscape  of  the  Middle  East  remains  scarred  by  the  same  problems 
and  t«)dons  that  plagued  it  before  27  February  1991.  The  war  high- 
lil^ted  the  region's  underlying  problems  without  solving  them.  But 
it  also  unleashed  political  forces  that  polarized  the  Arab  world. 
States  that  relied  on  wealth,  which  included  the  conservative  Arab 
Gulf  monarchies  along  with  Egypt  and  Syria,  drew  together.  Poorer 
and  increasingly  freer  states,  such  as  Jordan,  Algeria,  Yemen,  and  to 
lesser  degrees,  Lebanon,  Tunisia,  Mauritania,  Morocco,  and  the 
Palestinians,  moved  closo:  together.  Under  the  pressure  of  home¬ 
grown  Islamists,  the  latter's  leaders  also  started  long-awaited  reform 
programs. 

Political  reforms  %vere  also  introduced  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  no¬ 
tably  dirou^  the  introduction  of  a  democracy  movement  in  Kuwait 
and  the  creation  of  majUs  al-shuras  (consultative  councils)  in  Oman 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  democracy  movement  in  Kuwait,  which  com¬ 
prised  Islamic,  pan-Arab,  and  nonideological,  pragmatic  groups, 
souf^t  political  power  to  match  its  material  wealth.  Ttw  movement's 
ODnstituency  was  enlar^  by  the  delaying  mechanisms  favored  at 
Bayan  Palace.  In  Oman,  the  introduction  of  a  semi-elected  consul¬ 
tative  council  was  a  telling  harbinger  of  the  inevitability  of  democra¬ 
tization  in  the  sultanate.  Muscat,  somewhat  wealthy  but  with  ambi¬ 
tious  development  plans,  was  nevertheless  clinging  to  its  identity 
and  dignity,  conscious  that  material  wealth  alone  would  not  satisfy 
its  people.  Finally,  in  Saudi  Arabia,  King  Fahd  decreed  the  estab- 
lislment  of  a  61 -member  majlis  al-shura  aimed  at  restoring  the  gov- 
munent's  authority  at  the  grass-roots  level.  By  all  accounts,  Kuwaiti, 
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(Xnani,  and  Saudi  officials  responded  to  popular  demands  for  effec¬ 
tive  participation,  weD  aware  of  the  ne^  to  placate  the  wishes  of 
millions  of  their  citizens.  Even  Iran  and  Iraq  appeared  to  be  moving 
in  that  direction. 

Because  the  dx  conservative  Arab  Gulf  rulers  cooperated  closely  with 
the  Western-led  coalition  deployed  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  in  1990 
(see  Hgure  1.1),  they  assumed  clear  rides  of  alienation  within  the 
Arab  world.  Although  no  anti-GCC  or  anti-Western  actions  emerged 
in  the  wake  of  the  war,  it  seems  likely  that,  in  the  longer  term,  GCC 
rula’s  will  face  serious  challenges  to  their  authority.  The  period 
following  the  1967  Middle  East  war  may  be  instructive  in  this  regard: 
After  the  sbr-day  war,  little  or  no  action  by  revolutionary  forces  was 
recorded  for  several  years.  After  a  few  years,  however,  the  world 
entered  into  the  plane  hijacking  cyde  \diich  remained  active 
throughout  the  1970s.  Although  no  paraflel  to  such  developments 
may  be  forthcoming  in  the  Gulf  regimi,  it  bdiooves  policym^ers  to 
cmiskler  vdtether  pro-Western  Arab  Gulf  rulers  may  not  be  in 
jeopardy  unless  they  actively  participate  in  ending  the  disarray  of  the 
Ar^wt^d. 

At  issue  is  the  legitimacy  of  the  ruling  families.  While  the  Palestinian 
cause  remained  a  vital  legitimizing  factor  during  the  war,  support  for 
Palestinians  among  GCC  leaders  diminidied  drastically  du^g  1991 
and  1992.  Indeed,  Palestinians  were  deported  oi  masse  not  only 
fiom  Kuwait,  but  also  from  the  other  GCC  states.  This  hardening  of 
Arab  Gulf  leaders’  positions  towards  the  core  unifying  issue  of  the 
Arab  world  was  difficult  It  created  new  dilemmas  for  leaders  sea¬ 
soned  in  avttiding  permanent  commitments.  In  fact,  their  changing 
perco>tions  stood  in  direct  contrast  to  views  held  by  an  awakened 
public  opinion,  vdiose  support  for  tiie  Palestinian  cause  never 
waned.  Editorial  writers  up  and  down  the  Gulf,  including  in  Kuwait, 
reminded  their  readm  that  the  Palestinian  cause,  as  an  ideal  Arab 
cause,  was  still  valid  and  worthy  of  their  support  In  the  short  term, 
however,  distrust  between  GCC  ruling  dites  and  the  Palestinian 
leaderships  prevented  a  nq>id  reconciliation. 

GCC  leaders  were  fidrty  confident  that  thdr  Weston  allies  would 
provide  vital  assistance  ndienever  the  need  arose,  as  the  War  for 
Kuwait  demonstrated.  Their  confidence  was  based  on  tiie  knowl- 
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Hgure  1.1 — The  Arabian  Peninsula 
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edge  that  Western  countries  would  not  allow  the  area's  precious  re¬ 
sources  to  foil  under  the  control  of  an  "untrustworthy”  leader.  It  was 
this  knowledge,  in  part,  that  persuaded  them  to  adopt  very  assertitw 
policies  towards  Iraq.  With  a  defeated  but  still  quite  potent  Iraq,  and 
an  increasin^y  powerful  Iran,  GCC  states  chose  to  strengthen  their 
limited  military  capabilities  and,  more  important,  acknowledged  the 
need  to  introduce  domestic  political  reforms.  Tlie  al-Saud,  al- 
Khalifah,  al-Thani,  al-Nahayyan,  and  al-Bu  Said  ruling  families  did 
not  want  to  be  in  the  same  position  that  the  al-Sabah  were  in  August 
1990.  In  meeting  future  threats,  especially  of  the  domestic  variety, 
GCC  rulers  had  to  ensure  that  Western  powers  considered  their  hold 
on  power  to  be  a  shared  interest. 

Ironically,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  War  for  Kuwait,  no  member  of  the 
international  community  was  anxious  to  see  Iraq  split  apart.  Iran,  for 
example,  was  adamant  in  its  opposition  to  any  changes  in  Iraq's  geo¬ 
graphical  make-up,  even  thoug^i  Teheran  longed  to  replace  Saddam 
Hussein's  Baath  government  with  an  Islamic  regime.  Turkey  was 
also  opposed  to  the  independence  movement  among  Iraqi  Kurds, 
fearing  that  its  own  Kurdish  population  might  rise  against  Ankara. 
Syria,  vdiich  insisted  that  a  united  front  against  Israel  be  maintained 
despite  the  War  for  Kuwait,  rejected  any  Balkanization  of  Iraq  as  well. 
Finally,  the  very  thought  of  an  Islamic  government  in  Baghdad  was 
anathema  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Arab  Gulf  shaykhdoms.  In  the 
end,  many  argued  that  maintenance  of  Saddam  Hussein  was 
preferable  to  Iraq's  dismantlement.  Consequently,  the  potential 
resurgence  of  Iraq  in  the  Gulf  region  must  be  considered. 

In  li^t  of  these  considerations,  this  document  seeks  to  accomplish 
four  tasks. 

•  First,  it  reviews  Iraqi  political-military  objectives  before  and  after 
2  August  1990,  identifies  Baghdad's  current  national  security 
policies,  and  evaluates  its  near-term  strategic  objectives. 

•  Second,  it  presents  a  comprehensive  overview  of  internal  and 
external  developments  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  five  smaller  Arab 
Gulf  shaykhdoms,  identifying  chaOenges  and  constraints  facing 
the  six  conservative  ruling  families. 

•  Third,  it  outlines  and  assesses  various  issues  in  the  relationship 
among  the  Gulf  states. 
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•  Finaliy,  it  identifies  the  implications  of  these  issues  for  U.S.  polit¬ 
ical  and  military  strategy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  over  the  next 
few  years. 


_ Chapter  Two 

IRAQ:  A  WANING  THREAT? 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  HEGEMONY  IN  THE  ARAB  WORLD 

Since  the  1958  Revolution,  Iraq  has  been  on  a  protracted  quest  for 
regional  supremacy  but  itsuoal  has  been  repeatedly  thwarted  by  ri¬ 
vals  in  the  Arab  world — ^first  by  Egypt's  Gamal  Abdul  Nasir,  and  later 
by  Syria’s  Hafez  al-Asad.  Damascus  presented  unique  problems, 
particularly  after  the  1979  Israeli-Eg^tian  peace  treaty,  which  iso¬ 
lated  Cairo  in  the  Arab  world.  Moreover,  not  only  were  historical  and 
ideological  differences  between  Syria  and  Iraq  present,  but  Dam¬ 
ascus  had  supported  Iran  throv^out  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  For  this 
"un-Arab”  b^iavior,  Iraq  wanted  Syria  condemned  by  the  League  of 
Arab  States  (LAS).  When  Baghdad  faded  to  achieve  this  objective 
(League  rules  remained  too  rigid  for  any  meaningful  policy),  it  turned 
to  Syria's  Lebanese  quagmire. 

Iraq  supplied  to  General  Michel  Aoun,  a  Lebanese  nationalist  leader 
who  opposed  Syria's  methodical  annexation  of  his  country,  all  the 
weapons  the  latter  could  absorb.  For  Hussein,  the  intention  was  to 
weaken  Syria's  grip  on  Lebanon  and,  consequently,  discredit  Hafez 
al-Asad  among  Arab  nationalists.  The  naturd  result  of  such  an  ob¬ 
jective,  Saddam  Hussein  fathomed,  would  enhance  Iraq's  hegemonic 
agitations  over  the  Arab  world.*  For  a  period  of  time,  the  policy 
worked.  In  time,  however,  Hafez  al-Asad's  patience  paid  off.  When 
Bagdad  invaded  its  «nail  southern  neighbor,  the  Kuwait  "night- 
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mare”  overtook  Iraq's  brief  Lebanon  adventure  both  in  magnitude 
and  substance,  freeing  Syria's  hand  in  that  beleaguered  country. 

Iraq  was  more  successful  with  the  LAS  ^en  it  gained  support  for  its 
claim  to  full  sovereignty  over  the  Shatt-al-Arab  riverway  in  1982. 
Here,  GCC  states,  along  with  other  LAS  states  that  supported  Iraq, 
failed  in  a  monumental  way.  By  supporting  Iraq's  position  on  the 
Shatt  al-Arab — ^which  contradicted  the  terms  of  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  598 — GCC  states  put  international  law 
aside.  Baghdad  was,  of  course,  aware  of  this  subtle  nuance.  Its  move 
on  the  Shatt  question  was  an  indication  that  Iraq  was  desperate  to 
secure  sometldng  from  the  war.^ 

Because  Saddam  Hussein  did  not  win  the  Iran-Iraq  War  outright, 
Iraq  had  little  to  show  for  the  eight-year  conflict  save  for  a  legacy  of 
lost  and  ruined  lives,  a  shattered  economy,  a  huge  debt  burden,  and 
substantial  physical  damage.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  Iran  held 
50,000  Iraqi  POWs  between  20  August  1988  and  December  1990. 
Although  Saddam  Hussein  declared  that  Iraq  had  won  the  Iran-Iraq 
War,  few  Iraqis  believed  him.  Even  feweftared  to  speak  out,  criticize 
his  policies,  or  propose  political  reforms.^ 

Within  a  matter  of  a  few  months  after  the  August  1988  cease-fire, 
Saddam  Hussein  suppressed  his  Kurdish  population  and,  when  few 
international  actors  objected  to  his  use  of  chemical  weapons  against 
the  Kurds,  the  Iraqi  strongman  was  galvanized  to  launch  a  two¬ 
pronged  foreign  policy  initiative;  a  propaganda  war  on  Syria  and  an 
intimidation  war  on  the  conservative  Arab  Gulf  states  within  the 
GCC* 


'Saddain  Hussein  muscled  a  pro-Iraqi  LAS  resolution  to  support  his  new  position  on 
the  disputed  Shan  al-Arab  waterway  which  was  last  ‘negotiated*— ironically  between 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Shah  Muhammad  Reza  Pablavi— at  the  OPK  Algiers 
Conference  in  1975.  See  Majid  Khadduri,  The  The  Origins  and  Implications 

of  the  Iran-Iraq  Conflict,  New  York  and  Oxford:  Oixford  U  niversity  Press,  1988,  pp.  ST¬ 
BS. 

^An  assessement  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  although  the 
war’s  political  and  economic  consequences  proved  to  be  crucial  reasons  for  Baghdad’s 
aggression  against  Kuwait  in  1990.  For  a  thorou^  discussion  of  the  changing  emi- 
ronment  of  the  re^on  after  the  August  1988  cease-fire,  see  George  Ioffe  and  Keith 
McLachlan,  Iran  and  Iraq:  Building  on  the  Stalemate,  fecial  Report  Number  1164, 
London:  The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit,  November  1988. 

^Ba^dad’s  on-going  anti-Kurdish  campaign  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  features  of 
the  Baath  party’s  quest  for  supremacy.  IVvo  recent  exhaustive  studies  shed  light  on 
some  of  the  atrocities  committed  against  Kurds  and  other  minority  populations: 
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When  Saddam  Hussein  looked  at  his  financial  portfolio,  bad  news 
was  evident  \fiitually  all  imports,  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  large 
army,  and  servicing  an  $80  billion  debt  burden  could  not  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  a  mere  $15  billion  in  projected  revenues  for  1990. 
This  was  especially  true  because  Iraq  want^  to  rebuild  its  war-dam- 
aged  facilities  as  well  as  expand  its  industrial  capacity.^ 

The  need  to  show  something  for  the  war,  coupled  with  a  voracious 
appetite  for  cash,  crystallized  Iraq's  hostile  relationship  with  Kuwait 
Not  only  was  Iraq  raving  dormant  territorial  claims  on  Kuwait  but 
it  also  coveted  the  latter's  financial  mpire.  Iraq  challenged  Kuwait 
rather  than  Jordan  or  Syria  precisely  because  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  the  emirate  could  provide  the  Baathi  regime  in  a  very  short  time. 
Kuwait's  generosity  as  a  donor— it  had  provided  Iraq  with  $10  billion 
during  the  war — had  litde  effect.  Iraq  could  have  easily  obtained 
another  $10  billion  to  $100  billion  without  invading,  but  this  proved 
irrelevant  Baghdad  wanted  everything. 

Although  this  approach  was  extremely  risky,  Saddam  Hussein's 
strategic  as  well  as  political  objectives  presupposed  substantia]  fi¬ 
nancial  might  Iraq's  Robin  Hood  policy— namely,  his  demand  be¬ 
tween  August  1990  and  January  1991  that  the  wealthy  oil  exporters 
transfer  massive  sums  to  the  poorer  Arab  states — ^was  a  part  of  Iraq's 
long-term  strategy.  Saddam  Hussein's  self-portrayal  as  a  champion 
of  the  poorer  Arabs  won  him  some  sympathy  and  embarrassed  Arab 
leaders  with  less  than  impeccable  records  on  this  score.^ 


David  A  Kom,  Human  Rifats  in  Iraq,  A  Middle  East  Watch  Book,  New  Haven  and 
London:  Yale  University  Press,  1990,  and  Sandr  al-Khalil,  Republic  of  Fear  The  Inside 
Story  of  Saddam’s  Iraq,  New  York:  Putheon  Books,  1990. 

^Jean-Pierre  LangeOier,  *Une  guerre  tant  annoncde ..."  Le  Monde,  18  January  1991, 
pp.  1,4. 

^Tbere  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  regarding  GCC  financial  aid  to  Iraq  during  the 
eight-year  Iran-Iraq  War.  In  response  to  an  open  letter  from  Saddam  Hussein  to  King 
Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia,  for  exanqtle,  the  Saudi  monarch  declared  on  15  January  1991 
that  Riyadh  bad  given  Baghdad  $25.7  billion,  broken  down  as  follows:  $5.84  billion  in 
grant  aid,  $9.25  billion  in  concessional  loans,  $3.74  billion  in  military  and  transport 
equipment,  $6.75  billion  in  oQ  aid,  $95  million  in  development  loans,  $16.7  million  in 
iridustrial  products  to  recorutruct  Basra,  $20.2  million  in  SASIC  (Saudi  (Arabian]  Basic 
Industries  Coiporalion)  credits,  and  $213  tidllion  in  payment  for  asphalt  spreading 
tractors.  See  'King  Fahd  Sends  Reply  Letter  to  Saddam,*  Fbreign  Broadcast  Infor¬ 
mation  Sendoo-Ndar  EcBt  atul  South  Asia  Ihenalter  FBIS-NESI-9I-0I1,  16  January 
1991,  pp.  11-13  There  are  similar  controversies  regarding  Kuwaiti  and  UAE  financid 
suppori  although  actual  figures  are  not  available.  Pierre  Salinger  reported  that  the 
Kuwaitis  agreed  to  pay  $9  billion  to  Iraq  at  the  ill-Csted  31  July  1990  Jidda  Conference 
convened  to  settle  the  war  of  words  between  the  two  states.  According  to  Salinger, 
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Strat^^  Objectives  Befwe  2  August  1990 

A  few  months  aftw  the  August  1988  cease-fire,  Iraq  decided  to  re¬ 
verse  its  heretofore  lucrative  relationdiip  with  Kuwait  In  a  wedc- 
Irnig  summit  between  Saddam  Hussdn  and  Kuwait  Crown  Prince 
Shaykh  Saad  al-Abdallah  al-Salem  in  Ba^idad  in  February  1989,  Iraq 
demanded  that  its  debts  be  written  off  and  that  die  border  between 
die  two  countries  be  revised  to  give  it  access  to  the  Gulf  frtmi  Umm 
Qasr.  Kirwait's  Waiha  and  Bubiyan  Islands  were  to  be  “leased*  to 
Iraq  for  a  period  of  99  years.  The  meeting  ended  in  sharp  disa^ee- 
ment.^  Iraqi  jets  were  spotted  ovmflyingKuvrait  a  few  days  later.  Not 
only  was  meaningful  dialogue  betw^  Iraq  and  Kuwait  over,  but  old 
claims  and  suspicions  were  being  revived.  Iraq's  financial  demands 
from  Kuwait  were  only  the  first  salvo  of  a  barrage  of  fire  ultimately 
involving  Saudi  Aralda,  Qatar,  and  the  UAE.  Following  the  February 
oicounter,  the  Iraqi  propaganda  machine  lambasted  the  al-Saud 
royal  family  for  its  alleg^  un-IsUunic  behavior  and,  in  the  OPEC 
forum,  sided  with  Iran  against  the  GCC  states. 

In  paraOel  with  this  intimidation  campaign,  Baghdad  accelerated  its 
miUtary  programs  aimed  at  strengthening  its  position  in  its  disputes 
with  Syria,  Kuwait,  Iran,  Israd,  and  even  with  Tuiicey.  Saddam 
Hussein’s  strategic  objectives,  in  hindsi^t,  included  not  just 
achieving  parity  with  Iran  or  Syria,  or  even  NATO  membo’  Turkey, 
but  emerging  as  a  dominant  regional  military  power.  There  were 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  detect  this  trend  in  1989  and  1990,  but 
political  exp^iency  blinded  Western  decisiorunakers.” 

In  August  1989,  for  example,  a  major  airununition  plant  was  de¬ 
stroyed  near  Baghdad,  killing  hundreds.  When  journalists  tried  to 
gather  information  on  the  blast,  at  least  one — ^the  Iranian-born 
London  Observer  correspondent  Farzad  Bazoft — ^was  arrested  in 
Septonber,  convicted  for  being  a  spy  on  10  March  1990,  and  hanged 


Izzat  Ibrafaim,  negotiating  for  Bagdad,  declared  that  he  was  not  authorized  “to  accept 
less  than  $10  bimon."  To  avoid  a  stalemate,  Salinger  asserted  that  IQng  Fahd  agreed  to 
donate  the  additional  billion.  See  Pierre  Salinger  and  Eric  Laurent,  Secret  DOsshr:  The 
HiddenAgenda  Behind theCu^War,  New Yoric  Penguin  Books,  1991,  pp.  73-76. 

^Abmad  al-Jaraliab,  'Beginning  of  a  New  Chapter.'  Arab  Times,  6  Fetnuary  1989,  p.  6; 
see  also  “I^WBiti  Heir  Apparent  Ai-Sabab,  Delation  Visit,'  FBIS~N^-89-02S,  8 
February  1989,  p.  21;  'Papers  on  Talks,  Border  Issue,'  idem,  pp.  21-22;  and  'Kuwaiti 
Premier  Calls  Talks  ‘S^ificant,”  FBIS-NES-89-027, 10  February  1989,  pp.  25-26. 

*For  a  noteworthy  critique  see  Add  Darwish  and  Gr^oiy  Alennder,  Unholy  Babylon: 
The  Secret  History  of Saddsm'sWar.NewYodc  St  Martin's  Press,  1991. 
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five  later.*  Snce  Bazoft  was  alle^cDy  spying  on  a  missile  site^ 
Bai^idad's  hasty  decision  to  execute  him  indicated  that  the  reporter 
may  wdl  have  stianUed  on  sensitive  informadmi. 

Bazoft's  execution  revealed,  at  least  indirectly,  that  Iraq's  nudear 
weaptms  program  may  have  been  te  more  devdoped  than  many 
suspected.  On  28  Mar^  1990,  as  a  memorial  service  for  Bazoft  was 
under  way  at  London's  St  Bride  Church  in  Fleet  Street  British 
Custmns  and  Ezdse  olBonrs— widi  the  help  of  U.S.  Customs 
Service— arrested  a  group  of  Iraqis  attempting  to  smug^  a  con- 
signmmit  of  triggers  for  nuclear  d^ces  (krytons).  This  was  foOowed 
by  new  detaUs  of  an  alleged  '‘Siqier-Gun*  being  built  in  Iraq.**  From 
the  Irac^  perspective,  none  of  these  defense-related  acquidtions 
were  ill^al  or  unwarranted.  Rath^,  Saddam  Hussein  saw  them  as 
essential  elements  of  his  efforts  to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  Iraqi  and 
Arab  masses.  It  was  a  Nasir-like  position  with  the  important 
diffoence  that  Gulf  Arabs  were  both  physically  and  psychologically 
more  distant  from  their  levantine  brethren.  Iraqis  argued  that  Arab 
oU  wealth  provided  the  means  for  lifting  the  Arab  world  from  its 
abysmal  position.  Saddam  Hussein,  in  a  widely  noted  speech, 
dimtened  on  2  April  1990  to  use  chemical  weapons  against  Israel 
vdiile  denying  any  knovdedge  of  an  Iraqi  nuclear  program.**  In 
hindsi^t,  it  is  clear  that  the  primary  audience  for  this  threat  was  the 
Gutf  region;  Saddam  was  trying  to  terrorize  his  Arab  brethrm. 

Although  he  failed  to  accomplish  the  stated  objective  of  Arab 
siqiremacy  in  the  Gulf  region,  Saddam  Hussein  calculated  that  his 
prowess,  and  evoitual  grab  of  Kuwait,  would  have  limited  r^ercus- 
sions  outdde  the  Gidf.  When  Kuwait  and  the  UAE  overproduced 
their  OPEC  oil  quotas  in  late  1989/early  1990,  resulting  in  a  sharp  fall 
in  prices  to  around  $14  a  barrel,  Iraq  called  for  discipline  and  a  $25 
bench  price.  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Tariq  Aziz  accused  Kuwait  of 
stealing  oU  from  ^  Iraqi  part  of  the  Ruma^ah  oil  field  on  15  July 
1990  and  Saddam  Hussdn,  marking  the  22nd  anniversary  of  the  Iraqi 


*/Mit.pp.248-2Sa 

**/M<l,  pp.  178-193;  the  “Super-Gun.”  an  invention  of  a  Canadian-bom  scientist, 
Gerald  mdl.  could  fire  shells  2^00  miles.  Kill's  assassination  in  March  1990  led  many 
to  speculate  that  his  then  cIom  associadon  with  Iraq  persuaded  unidentified  inteili- 
gence  services  to  Ml  hiia  For  an  informative  assessment,  see  James  Adams,  Bults  Eye: 
The  Atmsiniaion  and  L^e  of  Supergim  Invaitor  Gemld  ^1,  New  Yojk  Times  Books, 
1992. 

***President  Wuns  Israel,  CriUcizes  U.S..’  FBIS-NES-90-064, 3  April  1990,  pp.  32-36. 
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revolution  on  the  17th,  threatoied  *to  cut  throats/'^  A  series  of 
letters  between  Tariq  Aziz  and  League  of  Arab  States  Secretary- 
Gomai  Chidii  Klibi  led  to  a  round  of  negotiations  involving  virtually 
all  parties,  but  to  no  avail.'^ 

In  sum,  before  the  2  August  invasion  of  IQiwait,  Iraqi  objectives  cen¬ 
sed  on  gainfaig  Arab  leadership  by  boosting  oil  i»ices,  redistribut¬ 
ing  the  resulting  gains,  and  presenting  Iraq  as  the  only  Arab  country 
capMe  of  earning  international  respect  Saddam  Hussein  under¬ 
stood  that  military  powo*  was  the  hid  that  ran  the  world's  engine. 
Bai^dad  aimed  to  achieve  a  credible  military  capability  and,  by  ac¬ 
quiring  Warba  and  Bubiyan  Idands,  to  improve  Iraq's  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Gulf  region. 

These  objectives  could  only  be  accomplished  with  a  very  large  fi- 
nandal  war  chest,  eiqilaining  Iraq's  n^d  for  all  of  Arabia’s,  including 
Saudi  Arabia's,  oil  wealth.  In  Saddam  Hussein's  view,  oil  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  an  Arab  leader  capable  of  using  it  to  achieve 
greamess;  he  believed  that  he  warranted  such  status. 


Strategic  Objectives  After  2  August  1990 

Iraqi  leaders  were  probably  aware  that  the  2  August  occupation  of 
Kuwait  could  result  in  a  major  political  change  within  Iraq.  For  this 
reason,  Baghdad  sought  not  only  to  avoid  war  but  also  to  avoid  radi¬ 
cal  political  changes  at  home. 

For  reasons  that  still  remain  obscure,  Iraqis  considered  that  vrar  over 
Kuwait  was  not  likely.^*  Why  did  Bagdad  feel  so  certain  that  allied 
forces  would  not  go  to  war  to  liberate  Kuwait? 


^^'Saddam  Speech  Marks  Revolution’s  22nd  Anniversaiy,”  FBIS-NES-90~137, 17  July 
1990,  pp.  20-23. 

^^These  exchanges  were  of  critical  importance,  since  they  spelled  out  Baghdad’s 
grievances  with  both  Kuwait  and  the  UAE  "Aziz  Assails  Kuwait,  UAE  in  Letter  to 
KUbl,”  FBIS-NES-90-138.  18  July  1990,  pp.  21-24;  see  also  'Govemment  Reacts  to 
Iraq’s  15  July  Auctions,’’  FBIS-NES-90~139, 19  July  1990,  pp.  15-16. 

*^It  nny  never  be  clear  what  Saddam  Hussein  bdieved  or  did  not  believe  Western 
powers  would  do  were  he  to  take  violent  action  against  Kuwait  What  is  known,  how¬ 
ever,  Is  that  many  conflicting  signals  reached  Ba^^idad  in  the  spring  of  1990.  For  de¬ 
tails,  see  Salii^r,  op.  dt,  pp.  34-70. 
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First,  Satktem  Hussdn  and  his  advisws  may  wdl  have  assessed  that 
neither  Western  mv  Arab  leaders  had  die  resolve  to  oppt»e  his  *just* 
action.  Hemittthawectmsidereddiewmldcommu^ty'sinitialTe- 
^KMise  to  die  invesion  as  weak  and  momentary.  His  decision  to  re¬ 
lease  aU  Western  hostages  was  probably  meant  to  hasten  die  deterio¬ 
ration  oi  resistance  to  Iraq's  invasion  and  occiqiation  of  Kuwait 
War,  Iraq  b^eved,  would  also  be  too  coady  for  the  West  Intheend, 
Ba^Mad  cmichided  that  allied  leaders  wo^d  favm*  a  political  setde- 
ment  because  of  their  concerns  over  hi^  casualdes  and  loss  of  polit¬ 
ical  support  at  hcmie. 

Second,  Ba^idad  beheved  that  President  Budi  would  eventually  ac¬ 
cept  a  settlement  to  "save  his  presidency.”  Because  Washington  and 
Bi^dad  improved  their  rdations  dirou^^ut  the  1980s.  Saddam 
Hussein  concluded  that  Washington  would  maintain  cautious  poli¬ 
cies  towards  Iraq.  To  be  sure,  Bagdad  was  certainly  aware  of  the 
American  ddbate  regarding  Wadiington's  slow  adjustment  to  the 
danise  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  and  assessed — mistakenly— the  lack  of 
a  rapid  response  in  that  case  as  a  pattern  that  the  Administration 
WDtdd  follow  in  all  instances.  Saddim  Hussein  and  his  advisors  fur¬ 
ther  concluded  that  President  Budi  would  not  jeopardize  his  place  in 
history  by  jumping  on  the  ”colonialist”  bandwagon  as  a  new  worid 
order  was  deariy  emecf^g.*^  In  this  instance,  Saddam  Hussein  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  international  response  to  his  heist  of  Kuwait  was,  in 
the  end,  no  concern  of  the  United  States  or  other  powers. 

Finally,  Hussein  calculated  that  Jordan  was  the  weak  link  in  the 
woild’s  "arbitrarily  imposed  sanctions,”  as  supplies  to  Iraq  poured 
through  the  Hashemite  monarchy  in  contravmtion  of  U.N.  actions. 
In  extremis,  the  Iraqis  expected  that  Arab  public  opinion  would 
swing  in  their  favor  if  Israel  invaded  and  occupied  Jordan  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  attack  Iraq.  The  linkage  with  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  had  a 
salutary  effect  because  Iraqi  leaders  strongly  believed  that  the  world 
ctmununity  was  not  ready  to  resolve  the  Palestinian  question.  Would 
the  West  risk  regional,  perhaps  even  world,  instability  by  insisting  on 
Iraq’s  unconditional  vdthdrawal  from  Kuwait  under  those  circum¬ 
stances? 


*^umy  Waas,  “What  Washington  Gave  Saddam  for  Christmas”  in  Micah  L  Sihy  and 
Christopher  Onf  (eds.).  The  Qu^  War  Reader  HUtory,  Documents,  Opinions,  New 
York:  lUndom  House  for  Times  Books,  1991,  pp.  83-95;  see  also  Marcy  Damovsky, 
L  A.  Knifl^n  and  Bi^  Itobinson,  “What  Will  This  War  Meant*  ibid.,  pp.  480-486. 
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On  the  homefront.  poUtical  chai^  In  Iraq,  pohiqM  emi  of  the  radi¬ 
cal  type,  %vas  vrtiat  rei^  concerned  Iraqi  Baathls.  The  Baatfi  leader- 
diip,  which  maintained  itself  In  power  durou^  rqiresaion,  agreed  in 
1990  to  idlow  minimal  divergences  ot  views  essentially  to  salvage  a 
deteriorating  economic  structure.  Attempts  to  return  to  die  dark 
days  of  die  late  1970s  and  eaily  19M)s  would  almost  certainly  back- 
fir^  they  reasoned,  and,  consequently,  they  favored  a  small  dose  of 
cluuiige.*^  Mmeover,  because  sialdam  Hussein  identified  Mmsdf  so 
closely  with  the  Kuwait  invasion,  and  because  there  was  a  small 
probability  that  he  mi^t  be  forced  out  of  the  emirate,  Baghdad  was 
somewhat  concerned  that  opposition  forces  would  join  forces 
against  him.  Saddam  Hussein  was  also  very  wary  of  boA  Hafez  al- 
Asad  and  Itzhak  Shamir.  Not  only  wne  Syria  and  Israel  adamantly 
opposed  to  the  survival  of  the  Hussein  regime,  but  along  with  the 
United  States,  United  IQngdom,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  countries 
they  were  openly  discussing  the  need  to  check  Iraq’s  arsenal  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It  is  in  this  context  that  one  must 
assess  the  steady  Western  military  build-up  of  Iraq.*^ 

Thus,  brfore  the  outbreak  of  the  War  for  Kuwait,  the  Iraqis  conduded 
that  Baghdad,  ddiberately  excluded  from  all  previous  Gulf  security 
arrangements,  was  in  a  position  to  reshape  the  region's  security 
framework.  Still,  and  althou|^  Saddam  Hussein  failed  to  correctly 
assess  the  international  community's  response  to  his  invadon  of 
Kuwait,  he  stood  his  ground  to  save  face.  It  was  amply  clear  that 
Saddam  Hussein  could  not  afford  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  without 
receiving  tangible  results  (such  as  some  movranent  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute),  since  he  believed  that  capitulating  would  translate 
into  his  ouster  from  power  and,  more  important,  permanently  elimi¬ 
nate  Iraq’s  regional  ambitions. 


is  diflicult  10  assess  how  serious  Iraqi  leaders  were  in  introducing  political  and 
economic  teforms.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  cosmetic  policies  trickled  down,  albeit  at  a 
minimal  levd.  See  Amy  Kaslow,  "Iraq  Banks  on  Its  Ott  to  Fuel  Reconstruction,’  Middle 
fiasr/mighr7:l,  Januaiy/February  1990,  pp.  42-45. 

*^It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  pq>er  to  evaluate  the  implications  of  what  is  slowrty 
becoming  known  as  *Iraq-Gate.”  Suffice  it  to  say  that  considerable  evidence  has  be¬ 
come  known  In  1992  regarding  Western  sales  of  sophisticated  arms  and,  more  Impor¬ 
tant.  of  advanced  computers.  To  tvhat  extent  Western  govemmenu  were  encouraging 
Iraqi  ambitioiM  deserves  further  Kiudiiy. 
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IHBSEABCH  FORSURVIVAL 

Devastated  by  the  month-long  air  campaign  against  Iraq,  Saddam 
Hussein  revetted  to  his  survival  skills  by  rallying  his  core  Sunni-sup- 
pwt  base  around  "nationalist”  objectives.  For  the  conservative  Arab 
Gulf  monarchies,  die  proiqiect  that  Saddam  Hussdn  might  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  dvil  war  proved  to  be  h^hly  unpalatable,  persuading 
coalition  forces  to  step  back  from  supporting  a  Shia/Kurdish  rebel¬ 
lion.  Consequently,  Saddam  Hussdn  daimed  to  have  won  his  third 
war. 

The  Iraqi  strongman  finally  scored  an  emphatic  victory  in  the  upris¬ 
ings  that  swept  across  the  country  in  the  aftermath  of  his  defeat  in 
Kuwait  In  early  Match  1991,  Baghdad  had  lost  control  of  all  of 
Ifrirdistan  as  well  as  most  of  the  areas  south  and  east  of  the  capital 
area,  only  to  regain  them  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Unlike  his  earlier 
campaigns  against  Iran  and  Kuwait  this  war  was  fought  against  two 
distinct  enemies  vdio  faUed  to  cooperate  politically  and  coordinate 
militarily.  In  northern  Iraq,  various  factions  of  Kurdish  peshmergas 
(guerrillas)  competed  among  themselves  and,  at  times,  appeared  to 
have  little  or  no  control  over  the  actions  of  the  resident  Kurdish 
population.  In  southern  Iraq,  ^ia  rebels,  financed  and  backed  by 
Iran,  committed  atrodties  against  Iraqi  soldiers  at  least  as  brutal  as 
anyttiing  die  central  government  launched  before  or  after  the  upris¬ 
ing  (see  Figure  2.1).  Once  again,  the  burden  of  suffering  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  "vulnerable  civil  population  already  weakened  by 
malnutrition  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Shias,  by  the  effects  of  the  war 
against  coalition  forces.”'*  For  the  Baathi  leadership,  going  after  the 
Kurds  and  the  Shias  proved  to  be  an  easy  and  familiar  proposition. 
There  was  Httie  doubt  that  Saddam  Hussein  would  meet  this 
chaDenge,  in  part  because  failing  to  do  so  would  have  ensured  the 
Baatii  party's  fall  from  pow«:. 

Ibe  Kurdidi  Dilemma 

The  Iraqi  government  faced  a  daunting  prospect  after  its  impressive 
mffitary  victory  over  the  peshmergas  in  March  1991.  Saddam 


'**Swldain  Wlnt  Hit  Thiid  Wur,”  Country  Report  firr  Iraq  (hereafter  CR-Iratfi,  No.  2, 
Londmi:  llMEconotiiiatIntefligeiiceUnit,  1991,  p.  8. 
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Husaein's  hope  that  hla  rout  of  ttte  gueniBas  would  end  die  Kurdish 
polidcal  chaDenge  %v«e  soon  dash^  An  enormcHis  refi^ee  fxob- 
lem,  caused  by  ^  rqxesskm,  propeBed  aBied  forces  to  focus  atten- 
thm  on  Iraq  once  agihL  In  A|^  1991,  wlMnpeshmergas  (for  the  first 
dme  since  die  late  1960s)  contnriled  signiflcant  urban  Kurdish  areas, 
they  assiduoudy  promoted  died  poMcal  message  dut  the  BaatM 
regtane  in  Bagfidad  was  bent  on  a  policy  of  genocide.!*  FUm  footage 
of  die  aftermadi  of  the  dwmlcal  attacks  on  Halabja  in  1988  %vas 
widdy  (Bstributed  in  rebel-hdd  areas.**  But  dazed  1^  their  sudden 
reqxNisibilides,  Kurdish  leaders  restricted  retaBaticm  against  Baathi 
olMals.  As  a  result,  many  government  tdflcials  were  free  to  roam 
among  a  civilian  populadon  that  did  not  disguise  its  delict  at  the 
^qiarent  defeat  of  Saddam  Hussein’s  army. 

When  the  Iraqi  army  counterattuked  in  late  March,  the  urban  popu¬ 
lation  of  Kurdistan  panidced.  Fearful  that  the  military  would  once 
again  resort  to  chemical  warfare  and  realizing  that  they  were  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  revolt  by  didr  euphoric  reaction  to  earlier  pedimerga 
victories,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kurdish  civilians  fled  towards  the 
Turidsh  and  Iranian  borders.  The  size  of  the  exodus— at  its  peak 
smne  2  mfflion  petqile  were  estimated  to  be  on  the  move— together 
with  the  inhoqtitabiHty  of  the  terrain  and  the  weather  trif^red 
widespread  sympathy  in  the  West.*!  other  factors  focused  the 
world's  attentkm.  Flm,  international  media  were  again  abte  to  oper¬ 
ate  witiiin  Iraq  witiiout  the  stifling  restrictions  imposed  on  tiiem  by 
bodi  ddes  during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Media  coverage  of  the 
Kurds'  |rii|^  was  intense  and  far  less  sanitized  than  coverage  of  the 
batdes  for  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  City.  Tbe  second  factor  was  the 
rtde  played  by  Turkey.  Ankara  sealed  its  borders  because  it  was 
tmwOBng  to  allow  so  many  refrigees  into  its  sensitive  border  areas 
where  die  majority  of  the  population  was  already  Kurdish.  This  ac¬ 
tion  left  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  stranded  in  desperate 
conditions — often  quite  UteraBy  perched  on  a  mountain  top — ^be- 


!*See,  for  aample,  'Saddam  WU  Not  Survive*  |An  interview  with  Jalal  Talabanil,  Der 
Spl^  25  Match  1991,  pp.  214-217,  in  mS-SES-91-OSa,  26  March  1991,  pp.  28-29. 

**Sbetl  Lataer,  Into  KurdUan:  Fhmtkrs  Undor  Firt,  LoiKion  and  New  Jersey:  Zed 
Books  tUL,  1991,  p.  100,  pattim. 

*!|eaii-Plenc  LangsOier,  *Deia  nSBiom  d’hommes  en  luite  en  Tuiquie  et  en  Iran,*  Le 
Uondt,  17Aptll901,pp.  1,9;  sea  also  Edmund  O’Sullivan,  "Iraq's  Days  of  Agony  and 
Hope,”  East  Economic  Digut  (hereafter  MEhUi  35:13, 5  April  1991,  pp.  4-6. 
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tween  the  advancing  Iraqi  anny  firtnn  the  south  and  Turkish  IxN’tter 
gtwds. 

Turkish  officials  were  genuindy  concerned  with  the  plight  of  Kurdish 
refugees.  Their  ovm  sizeaUe  Kurdish  minority,  howevw,  and  the  in¬ 
termittent  tebd  activity  in  the  Kurdish  r^on  oi  southeastern 
Tuihey,  sdflened  their  resolve.  Ankara  panicked  «vhai  the  arrival  of 
Irac^  Kiads  resulted  in  considerable  sympathy  and  aid  from  Turkey's 
own  Ifrirds.  Moreover,  Turiusy  feared  that  if  Iraqi  Kurds  were  to  be 
fixiiMlly  recognized  by  the  U.N.  FO|h  Commissioner  for  R^gees 
(UNHCR),  then  Ankara  would  be  obligated  to  allow  the  Kiards  to  stay 
for  as  long  as  they  felt  threatoied  by  Iraq.  Turgut  Ozal's  government 
argued  that  this  would  severely  tax  Turicey's  economic  and  political 
resources.  Turidsh  officials  also  argued  that  there  had  been  litde 
demonstrable  ben^t  to  Turkey  for  its  risky  stand  during  the  war,  in¬ 
cluding  audiorizing  the  use  of  bases  in  Turkey  for  American  aircraft 
undertaking  bombing  missions  over  Iraq.^ 

Washingtcm  was  not  eag^  to  get  involved  in  the  Kurdish  question 
but  felt  pressure  to  do  so  in  the  wake  of  Iraq's  mauling  of  Shias  in  the 
south.  On  March  27,  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf  suggested  that 
he  had  opposed  Washington's  decision  to  end  the  war  early  (i.e.,  be¬ 
fore  the  complete  destruction  of  Iraqi  ground  forces).  Schwarzkopf 
also  r^retted  the  freedom  of  action  he  had  permitted  for  Iraqi  heli¬ 
copter  gunships.  Although  this  particular  chapter  ended  with  an 
apology  from  the  genwal,  it  saved  to  reinforce  the  impression  that 
U.S.  policy  on  Iraq  and  the  Kurds  was  dangerously  adrift^^  As  if  to 
confirm  the  absence  of  political  will.  Secretary  of  State  Baker  visited 
Kurdish  and  other  Iraqi  refugees  at  the  Turidsh  border  for  a  nine- 
minute  photo  opportunity  on  April  8.  European  countries,  led  by 
Britain  and  France,  spearheaded  relief  programs  for  the  Kurds.  The 
extremely  difficult  logistical  problons,  and  "the  death  of  a  number  of 


^For  a  thoiou^  discussion  of  Turkey’s  roie  in  the  War  for  Kuwait,  see  Ian  O.  Lesser, 
Bridge  or  Barrierf  Dirkeyand  the  West  After  die  ColdWar,BAND,R-4204-AFIA,  199Z 

^In  a  television  interview  with  David  Frost,  broadcast  on  27  Match  1991,  General 
Schwarzkopf  conceded  that  he  was  ‘suckered*  by  the  Iraqis  to  allow  them  the  use  of 
belicoptets.  Moreover,  the  general  acknowledged  ttiat  President  Bush  had  overruled 
his  “recoiiitnendation’  that  U.S.  forces  “ointinue  to  match*  in  the  war.  Ihe  dispute 
ended  wtdi  a  Sdiwatzkopf  apology  *for  his  poor  choice  of  words'  r^arding  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  end  the  war.  See  Martin  Yant,  DswrtMIntgs;  The  True  Story  of  dteGu^  War, 
Bulfolo,  New  York:  Prometheus  Books,  1991,  pp.  163-164. 
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refugee*  crushed  under  the  he«vy  palettes  of  aid  b«ng  dropped  from 
heM^ten,”  heig^ned  the  sense  oi  crisis.^* 

The  ot  the  Kurds  strengthened  Saddam  Hussein's  hand.  On 
^ril  19  a  group  oi  IQirdish  leaders,  led  by  Jalai  Talabani  of  the 
Patriotic  Union  of  l&irdistan  and  including  Sami  Abdul  Rahman  of 
the  Democratic  Patty  of  Kurdistan,  Nerchirvan  Barzanchi,  a  nephew 
of  Massoud  Barzani  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Kurdistan,  and  Rasoul 
Memeid  of  the  Socialist  Party  were  invited  to  Baghdad  for  talks  with 
the  Iraqi  leadership,  including  Saddam  Hussein  himself.^^  The  del¬ 
egation  %vent  to  Bagdad  to  negotiate  the  fate  of  Izzat  Ibrahim,  the 
chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council,  Hussain  Kamel 
Hassan,  the  son-in-law  of  President  Saddam  Hussein  and  minister  of 
industry,  and  General  Mahir  Rashid,  the  former  army  chief  of  staff, 
who  were  being  held  as  "hosta^”  by  pedimergas  at  Irbil.^  On  April 
24,  Talabani  announced  that  an  agreement  in  principle  was  reached 
between  the  government  and  the  Kurdish  leadership,  to  implement 
the  11  March  1970  autonomy  agreement.^^  Distress^  by  the  fate  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kurds  stranded  in  northern  Iraq,  Talabani 
caUed  on  Kurdish  refugees  to  return  home  and  for  foreign  forces  to 
leave  Iraq.^*  A  month  later,  Talabani  declared  that  Kurds  were 
“deceived  by  the  propaganda  of  allied  forces,  and  their  overes¬ 
timations  of  Iraqi  army  losses.”^ 

The  oudine  of  the  1970  agreement  was  something  both  sides  could 
agree  upon  relatively  easily,  but  negotiations  on  the  details  of  its  im¬ 
plementation  dragged  on  without  result.  Kurdish  leaders  demanded 
that  Baghdad  release  all  political  prisoners,  allow  for  the  safe  return 

^Safe  Haven  Promoted  by  Europeans,"  CB-lmq  2-91,  p.  9. 

^"Negatiations  with  Kurdish  Rebels  Reported,”  FBIS-NES-9l-077,22ApT'i  1991,  pp. 
26-27. 

^Kurds  Said  Holding'  Ibrahim,  Defense  Minister,”  FBIS-NES-9I-078, 23  April  1991, 
p.  15. 

^Tbe  1 1  March  1970  agreement  recognized  the  ‘legitimacy  of  the  Kurdish  nationality” 
and  promised  Kurdish  iinguistic  ri^ts,  Kurdish  participation  in  government,  and 
Kurdish  admlnbtrators  for  the  Kurdish  area.  It  also  envisaged  the  implementation  of 
agrarian  and  administrative  laws.  See  Farouk-Siuglett  and  Sluglett,  op.  at,  pp.  131- 
132. 

^Saddam,  Talabani  Meet;  ‘Agreemenf  Reached,”  FBf5-N£S-9i-080, 25  April  1991, 
pp.  13-14. 

^Talabani  Iteviews  ‘DifBculties’  in  Negotiations,”  FBIS-NES-9I-I11, 10  lune  1991, 
pp.26-^. 
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of  Kuidlsh  refi^ees,  including  all  those  eiiled  over  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  decades,  and  implement  a  multiparty  democratic  system.^o 
Furthermore,  there  were  four  ariticai  demands:  that  IQriaik  be  in- 
duded  in  tlw  definition  of  Kurdistan,  diat  part  ot  the  region's  oil  rev¬ 
alues  be  controlled  directly  by  the  Kurils,  that  extoislve  Kurdish 
participation  be  alloDved  in  ^e  central  govemmoit  in  Ba^idad,  and 
that  international  guarantees  be  Induded  in  any  agreement.^*  In 
early  May  1991,  Massoud  Barzani  presented  to  the  Iraqi  government 
new  proposals  for  ai  autonomous  Kurdistan.  The  proposal  called  for 
a  limited  presence  of  Irai^  armed  forces  in  Kurdistan  idth  all  internal 
security  matters  bdng  haindled  by  ethnic  Kurds.  It  also  called  for  an 
independent  constitutional  court  to  sort  out  future  disputes  betweoi 
the  Kurds  and  Baghdad.  More  important,  Barzani  declared  that  au¬ 
tonomous  Kurdistan  should  have  its  own  budget Baghdad  in¬ 
sisted.  howeva,  that  Kurdistan  could  not  maintain  an  independent 
foreign  policy,  and  that  the  region  exclude  lOrkuk.  Khanaqin,  and 
Mandali.  IQdaik  was  deemed  so  crucial  that  Kurdish  leaders  were 
ready  to  relinquish  their  claim  on  the  region's  oil  revenues  in  return 
for  s^ministrattve  control  of  the  city.  The  territorial  definition  of 
Kurdistan,  one  of  the  crucial  negotiating  points,  remained  unsolved* 
in  late  lime  1991.”  The  United  Nations  failed  to  adopt  appropriate 
policies  to  guarantee  any  pact  on  Kurdish  autonomy  even  foough  the 
Security  Council  had  b^n  favorably  disposed  to  provide  guarantees 
vdth  the  overt  threat  of  military  intervention  shouid  Baghdad  faii  to 
honor  it. 

The  sudden  dismissal  of  Prime  Minister  Saddoun  Hamadi  in 
S^tember  1991  sent  the  chilled  Iraqi-Kurdish  autonomy  talks  into  a 
state  of  deep  heeze.  Dr.  Hamadi  had  made  a  rather  conciliatory 
statement  on  the  Kurdish  question  in  August,  in  ^lich  hs  reaffirmed 
Iraq's  commitmoit  to  constitutional  government  and  democracy.^* 
At  die  end  of  August,  Massoud  Barzani  announced  that  negotiations 
were  completed  and  a  draft  pact  drawn  up.  He  expected  that  after 


”*Kurdlsh  Sources  Qted  on  Agreement  with  Baghdad,'  FBIS-NES-91-126, 1  July  1991, 
pp.  18-19. 

^^'Kurds  Seek  Guarantees,'  MEED 35:19, 17  May  1991,  p.  10. 

”*Kurds  Negotiate  a  Separate  Deal  with  Baghdad— But  Details  of  Agreement  Prove 
I^fRcult,”  CR-Irwi2-91,p.  11. 

”*Shake-Up  at  the  Centre  Consolidates  Saddam’s  Position,'  CR-lraq  4-91,  p.  10. 
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appropriate  ddiberarions  both  the  Kurdish  leadership  and  popula¬ 
tion  wotdd  siqiport  it*  TMs  optimistic  statement  was  made  de^te 
reports  that  Iraqi  armed  forces  were  again  massing  around  IQri^uk  in 
wrhat  looked  like  the  b^[innings  of  an  offensive. 

lighting  brtdEe  out  in  the  lOrkuk  region  in  early  September.  Iraqi  at¬ 
tacks  spread  iimth  of  the  36th  parallel,  a  zone  in  vriiich  military  ac¬ 
tivity  had  been  forbidden  uikIw  the  terms  of  the  conditions  imposed 
by  coaliticMi  military  commanders  eariier  in  the  year.  Coming  just 
two  weeks  brfore  the  eipiration  of  the  mandate  of  Operation  Poised 
Hammer  (to  protect  Kurds  against  Iraqi  retaliation),  the  Iraqi  action 
was  a  risl^  provocation.  But  Bagdad's  aggressive  policies  won  the 
day  as  allied  forces  were  steadily  pulled  out  of  the  area. 

Saddam  Hussein  took  full  advantage  of  the  split  that  emerged  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  Kurdish  leaders.  Barzani  and  Talabani  disagreed 
on  the  terms  of  their  joint  and  separate  agreements  with  Baghdad, 
vdiich  continued  its  anti-Kurdish  military  campaign.  While  Massoud 
Barzani  denounced  the  clashes  between  Iraqi  troops  and  the  pesh- 
mergas,  saying  that  they  were  the  work  of  Kurdish  opportunists  in¬ 
tent  on  destroying  the  autonomy  agreement,  Jalal  Talabani  accused 
Baghdad  of  a  breach  of  faith.  to  their  perpetual  intra-clan  dis¬ 
putes,  the  Kurds  foiled  to  coalesce  and,  by  the  end  of  1991,  were 
mired  in  conflict  Barzani,  for  example,  urged  his  supporters  to  ac- 
cq>t  the  autonomy  agreement  because,  he  argued,  it  was  the  best 
d^  available.  Talabani,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sharply  critical  of 
the  terms  of  the  deal,  especially  in  its  exclusion  of  IQrkuk  horn 
Kurdistan,  and  the  omission  of  any  progress  on  democratization 
measures  for  Iraq  as  a  whole.* 

Hnally,  fodng  strong  criticisms  within  the  Kurdish  community, 
Barzani  was  forced  to  concede  that  negotiations  with  Baghdad  were 
inconclusive.  He  stressed  that  not  a  single  square  inch  of  Kurdistan 
would  be  relinquished  to  foreign  powers,  and  that  Kirkuk  and 
Khanaqin  would  be  included  in  Kurdistan.  These  remarks  revealed 
the  depth  of  Barzani’s  anguish.  Frustrated  by  the  unending  war  of 
words  and  swords  among  the  different  Kurdish  factions,  he  called  for 
freely  contested  elections  to  determine  the  best  negotiating  strategy 


**Oppoaition  Figure  Criticizes  Proposed  Agreement,''  FBIS-NES-9J-I6S,  26  August 
1991,  p.  21. 

**Split  Emerges  in  Kurdish  Leadership,*  CR-Iraq  4-91,  p.  9. 
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for  dealing  with  Baghdad.^^  Saddam  Hussein  rdished  this  internal 
Kurdish  squabbling  as  it  allowed  him  further  time  to  consolidate  his 
hold  on  northern  Iraq. 

^th  Saadoun  Hamadi  no  longer  in  the  premiership  and  Massoud 
Barzani  hardening  his  position,  Saddam  Hussein  launched  a  major 
offensive  against  Kurdish  peshmergas  at  the  beginning  of  Octob^ 
1991.  Ihe  bloody  battles  resulted  in  yet  another  mass  exodus  horn 
southern  Kurdi^  towns  such  as  Kifiri  and  Kalar  as  well  as  Arbat  and 
Sulaymaniyah.  In  Sulaymaniyah,  for  example,  the  peshmergas  held 
their  ground  and  massacred  at  least  60  Iraqi  prisoners  in  front  of 
for^gn  journalists.^  Similar  atrocities  were  reported  elsevdiere. 
Eventually,  however,  Baghdad  launched  heavy  artillery  attacks  and, 
since  few  Western  governments  eiqiressed  any  outrage,  forced  the 
opposition  into  submission. 

The  Shia  Uprising 

^thin  days  of  its  military  defeat  in  Kuwait,  Iraqi  government  author¬ 
ity  was  being  severely  challenged  by  Shia  dissidents  and  disaffected 
regular  army  units  in  Basra.  The  Teheran-based  Supreme  Assembly 
of  the  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iraq  (SAIRI)  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  uprising  as  a  flood  of  Iraqi  refugees  headed  south  towards  Kuwait 
with  tales  of  pitched  battles  between  rebels  and  Republican  Guard 
units.  Western  intelligence  reports  confirmed  that  fierce  fighting  was 
under  way  in  Basra,  Nassiriyah,  Samawa,  Zubair,  al-Amarrah,  al- 
Qumah,  Najaf,  Karbala,  and  smaller  towns  throughout  the  south. 
The  extent  of  the  rebellion  confirmed  SAIRI's  claims  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  controlled  these  cities.  By  early  March  1991,  however,  the  revolt 
failed,  as  Republican  Guards  regained  control  of  Iraq’s  second  largest 
city.  By  March  7  onlv  Najaf  and  Karbala — the  holy  Shia  cities — ^were 
stiU  holding  out.^ 

The  uprisings  focused  attention  on  the  opposition  in  exile,  which  had 
organized  itself  helter-skelter  in  December  1990  under  a  17-member 
umbrella  group,  known  as  the  Iraqi  Joint  Action  Committee  (IJAC), 


^^“Kurdistan  Front  Plans  to  Hold  Elections  ‘Soon,”  FBIS-NES-9I-24I,  17  December 
1991,pp.31-3Z 

^Kurds  and  Baghdad  Sign  Ceasefire  Pact,'  MEED 35:41, 18  October  1991,  p.  17. 
^Jonathan  Crusoe,  “Saddam  Hangs  On,"  MEED 35:10, 15  March  1991,  p.  6. 
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and  which  included  SAIRI,  the  Shia  al>Dawa  party,  the  Patriotic 
Union  of  Kurdistan  (PUK).  Ae  Kutdi^  Democratic  Party  (KDP),  and 
the  Iraq  Communist  Party  (ICP).  Vi^th  SAIRI  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  group,  much  of  the  media  coverage  was  given  to  its 
leader,  Muhammad  Baqir  al-Hakim,  based  in  Teheran.  SAIRI  had 
invested  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  organizing  and  indoctrinating  Iraqi 
prisoners  of  war  held  in  Iran  for  much  of  the  1980s.  According  to 
SAIRI,  5,000  of  these  activists,  organized  as  the  firqat-taibin  (The 
Righteous  Ones),  were  involved  in  the  southern  uprising,  fighting 
alongside  dissident  members  of  the  regular  army.  IJAC  leaders 
reached  a  broad  agreement  on  13  March  1991  at  their  Beirut  meeting 
vriiere  they  called  for  the  removal  of  Saddam  Hussein  from  power, 
for  the  total  elimination  of  the  ruling  Arab  Baath  Socialist  Party,  and 
for  the  introduction  of  a  democratic  coalition  government  in 
Baghdad.*^ 

These  statements  were  made  even  as  opposition  leaders  admitted 
that  the  upr?.iing  was  in  serious  difficulty,  lacking  organization,  co¬ 
ordination,  ai  -*  •'  munition.  Iran  was  the  only  regional  power  will¬ 
ing  to  invest  1  .  in  the  Shia  uprising  and  Baghdad  took  notice; 
"eheran  coulo  i;:.,  longer  claim  to  be  a  neutral  bystander.  The 
.ranian  Revolution's  decade-long  rhetoric,  to  assist  its  Shia  brethren 
in  the  first  instance,  was  on  the  tine. 

Baghdad  was  amply  aware  of  Iran's  potential  role  in  the  uprising.  It 
dispatched  then  deputy  prime  minister  Saadoun  Hamadi  to  Teheran 
on  4  March,  to  present  the  Iraqi  government’s  position  on  the  Shia 
revolt,  warning  Aat  it  would  oppose  any  interference  in  internal  Iraqi 
affairs  while  promising  to  take  care  not  to  damage  the  holy  places  in 
Najaf  and  Karbala.^*  Iraq  felt  that  radical  factions  in  Teheran,  es¬ 
pecially  those  associated  with  the  former  interior  minister,  Ali  Akbar 
Mohtashemi,  "had  clearly  double-crossed  Baghdad  by  first  support¬ 
ing  Iraq's  stand  against  the  West  (and  by  sending  supplies  to  Iraq  in 
violation  of  U.N.  sanctions)  and  then  by  shifting  support  to  SAIRI  at 


^“Opposition Groups  Unite,”  Af£ED35:Il, 22 March  1991,  pp.  11-12. 

^*It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  transpired  at  this  meeting,  but  enough  can  be 
surmised  to  conclude  that  Hamadi  may  have  made  an  offer  of  democratic  pluralism  in 
Iraq  if  Teheran  would  end  its  support  of  the  rebellion.  Iran  rejected  this  offer,  con¬ 
cluding,  perhaps  prematurely,  that  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  government  were  under 
duress  and  would  foil  in  the  near  future. 
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what  was  pearcdved  to  be  the  crucial  moment”^  Hammll  told  his 
Iranian  countMpart  that  Ba^idad  was  willing  and  ready  to  crush  the 
rebdUcm  by  adopting  a  carrot  uid  ^dc  approach. 

Indeed,  Saddam  Hussein’s  reaction  to  die  uprising  was  a  clasdc 
combination  of  repression  and  cooption.  He  ordered  the  imme¬ 

diate  expulsion  of  all  foreign  journalists  on  7  March  1991,  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  interior  minister,  Samir  Muhammad  Abd  al-Wahab 
al-Sha^ali.  Al-Sha^ali  was  replaced  by  the  minister  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  former  governor  of  Kuwait,  All  Hasan  al-Majid,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  1990  crackdown  in  Kuwait  as  well  as  the 
“pacification'’  of  the  Kurds  in  1988.  In  turn,  the  local  government 
ministry  vtiiich,  until  then,  was  also  responsible  for  the  autonomous 
Kurdish  region,  was  merged  into  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  vtiiose 
primary  responsibility  covered  internal  security  matters. 

On  the  ground,  a  division  of  Republican  Guards,  presumably  loyal 
troops  because  they  were  not  involved  in  the  military  debacle  in 
Kuwait,  was  mov^  from  the  Turkish  border  to  the  south.^^ 
Simultaneously,  Baghdad  issued  a  series  of  statements  promising  a 
rapid  restoration  of  essential  services,  such  as  electricity  and  safe 
drinking  water.  On  4  March  1991,  a  general  pardon  was  announced 
by  Saddam  Hussein  in  the  name  of  the  RCC  for  all  Iraqi  army  desert¬ 
ers.^^  Two  days  later,  Baghdad  promulgated  a  hike  in  food  rations 
and  pay  increases  for  the  army,  with  the  Republican  Guards  getting 
an  additional  IDIOO  ($324)  per  month.^ 

As  Iraqi  forces  regained  the  upper  hand  in  the  south,  Saddam 
Hussein  focused  his  attention  on  the  north,  continuing  his  decade- 
long  attempt  to  subjugate  the  Kurdish  population.  Shias  were  aghast 
at  the  international  focus  devoted  to  the  Kurdish  plight  vriien  so  little 
attention  was  given  to  them.  This  eiqrerience  left  a  bitter  taste  for  the 
Shia  majority.  Relations  between  Kurdish  and  Shia  rebel  groups, 
vdiich  were  strained  to  begin  with,  reached  a  new  low.  SAIRI  de- 


^‘Iran’s  Role  Raises  Eyebrows,'  CR-lmq  1-91,  p.  12. 

^^’SuUivan,  op.  cU. 

^RCC  Decree  Pardons  Deserters,  Absentees  4  Mar,”  FBIS-NES-9 1 -042, 4  Moidi  1991, 
p.33. 

^^e  6  March  decree  awarded  Republican  Guards  an  additional  IDIOO,  volunteers, 
internal  security  forces,  and  special  agencies  an  additional  ID50,  and  conscripts  an 
additional  ID25.  These  gifts  were  called  'Mother  of  Battle  appropriations.'  See 
'Salaries  of  Miliury  Personnel  Raised,”  FBlS-NES-91-044, 6  March  1991,  p.  27. 
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nounced  the  Kurdlshautoncmiy  lavement,  interpreting  It  as  a  clever 
ploy  by  Saddun  Hussein  to  ding  to  power.  SAIRI  finther  doiounced 
die  goverranent  ftir  capitulating  to  oidside  forces  by  allovdng  foreign 
troops  to  stay  on  Iraq^  soil. 

The  Shia  rebellion  was  all  but  over  by  the  end  of  March,  with  sub> 
standal  damage  caused  to  the  Shia  shrines  in  Najaf  and  Karbala— 
Hamadi’s  assurances  notwithrtanding— as  wdl  as  to  die  towns 
themselves.  One  of  Iraq's  most  respected  Shia  clerics,  Grand 
Ayatdlah  Hi^  Sayyed  Abid-Qasim  al-l6iu'i.  was  paraded  on  Iraqi 
tdevision  to  denounce  the  rebels.^ 

Despite  these  pressures,  Shia  resistance  in  the  south  did  not  coU^se, 
because  of  Iran's  support  Teheran  acknowledged  that  it  was  provid¬ 
ing  assistance  to  Iraqi  Shias  engaged  in  hit  and  run  actions  in  Basra 
and  in  the  towns  along  the  Tigris  to  the  north:  Tanuma,  Quma, 
Amara,  Gharbi  and  Kut.^^  Rebel  forces  claimed  that  they  controlled 
various  towns— including  Basra — during  the  night,  although  this  was 
never  confirmed  by  independent  sources.  The  devastation  in  the 
south  was  appalliiig,  however,  as  Shias  fled  Iraq.  An  estimated 
60,000  made  Aeir  way  into  Iran  and  an  addition^  20,000  went  to 
Safwan  in  coalition-occupied-Iraq.  Most  of  those  who  reached 
Safwan  were  airlifted  to  a  r^ugee  camp  near  Rafha  in  Saudi  Arabia 
after  allied  troops  withdrew  from  Iraq  at  the  end  of  April.  Still,  the 
bulk  of  ^a  r^gees  stayed  within  the  country,  fleeing  into  the 
marshes  of  southmi  Iraq.  Althou^  rebel  sources  claimed  800,000 
were  tuding  in  these  areas,  U.N.  sources  at  the  beginning  of  June 
1991  asserted  that  400,000-500,000  Shias  were  believed  to  be  in  the 
marshes  and  were  vulnerable  to  imminent  Iraqi  military  offensives.^ 

Lack  of  media  coverage  of  this  disaster  befalling  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  meant  that  there  was  no  popular  pressure  in  the  West  to  take 
action  on  behalf  of  the  Shias.  As  a  result,  no  safe  havens  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  south.  France's  former  foreign  minister  Claude 


^^*OppMltlon  Radio  on  Abduction  of  Al-Khu’i,  Son,”  FBIS-NES-9I-0S6,  22  March 
19S1.  14-15;  see  also  “Fuither  Reportage  on  Ayatollah  Al-Kbu’l,”  IVIS~SES-91-0S7, 
25Maidil991,pp.  10-11. 

^^Tbe  acknowledgeinent  wss  made  by  Iranian  President  All  Akbar  Hashemi- 
Rabai^anl  during  his  Friday  prayers  sermon  at  Teheran  University  on  12  April,  1991. 
See,  ”Rsftanjanl  Delivers  S^nd  Sermon  on  Gulf  Crisis,”  FBlS-N^-9I-072, 15  April 
1991,  pp.  61-66. 

^*”Resi8tance  in  Soudi  Continues,”  CR-Iraq2~91,  p.  12. 
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Cheysson  conveyed  a  principal  explanation  of  this  in«:^m:  he  ex- 
peeaaed  satisfaction  that  the  Shia  r^ilion  was  “crushed  and  that  the 
threat  of  Anther  gdns  by  Islamic  fundamentalists  in  the  Gulf  thereby 
avMted."^ 

Relations  between  Iran  and  Iraq  had  returned  to  a  state  of  strain  by 
the  time  the  uprising  was  ctu^ed.  In  eaily  Ainil  1991,  botii 
coimtries  traded  accusations  of  border  incursions,  and  Iraq  Airmally 
asked  for  the  return  of  148  of  its  aircraft,  flown  to  Iran  to  esaq>e  the 
allied  air  offensive.  Teheran  acknovdedged  that  22  aircraA  were  in  its 
custody,  and  in  mid-April  declared  that  these  would  be  kept  as 
partial  settlement  for  its  reparation  claim  against  Iraq  arising  from 
thdr  1980-1988  war.» 

Thus,  in  his  search  for  survival,  Saddam  Hussdn  had  been  able  to 
adopt  important  strategic  decidcms  with  respect  to  both  the  Kurdish 
and  Shia-dominated  re^ons,  as  soon  as  the  rebellions  against  his  au¬ 
thority  started.  Kiricuk  and  Mosul  in  the  north,  and  Basra,  Najaf,  and 
Karbala  in  the  south,  were  subjected  to  unrdenting  government  at¬ 
tacks  and  eventual  control.  Northern  mountains  and  southern 
marshes  were  temporarily  left  for  refugees  to  come  and  go  as  they 
pleased.  In  Iraqi  Kurdistan,  Bagdad  established  a  cordon  sanitaire 
around  the  major  cities  and  withdrew  its  forces  and  all  services.  That 
policy  saved  scarce  resources  while  leaving  Kurdish  leaders  to  bickor 
among  themselves  and  plead  for  meager  international  assistance. 
Since  no  altomative  govranment  existed  in  the  south,  Saddam 
Hussein  unleashed  his  forces  on  helpless  Shias  vdio,  despite  some 
assistance  from  Iran,  eventually  capitulated.  The  stalemate  contin¬ 
ued  throughout  1991  and  it  was  in  southern  Iraq  that  fordgn  relief 
agencies  were  most  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  population. 

Political  Reforms 

As  the  Iraqi  regime's  confidence  in  its  ability  to  suppress  the  Kurdish 
and  Shia  rebellions  rose,  Saddam  Hussein  on  22  March  1991  rediuf- 
fled  his  cabinet,  promoting  the  most  prominent  Shia  in  govern¬ 
ment — Saadun  Hammadi — to  the  post  of  prime  minister.  Another 


^IbUl 
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Shta,  MtdMunmad  Hamdah  al-Ztd>ay^.  was  appointed  deputy  prime 
ndnister.  The  govenuncait’s  t««o  most  prcmilnent  apologists  during 
die  Kuwait  adi^tuie,  foreign  miniver  Tariq  Ariz  and  iitfmmation 
minisaer  Latif  lasim,  were  bodi  demoted  in  what  qipeared  to  be 
an  atlottpt  to  find  scapegoats  for  die  disasto*  diat  befi^  Iraq.  Tariq 
Aziz  was  shifted  to  the  largely  ceremonial  post  of  second  d^uty 
prime  minister  while  Latif  Jasim  disappeared  foxn  public  view 
aftogedier.^i 

Taha  Yarin  Ramadan,  a  Im^-serving  mmber  of  the  RCC  from 
northern  Iraq,  was  appointed  vice  president.  Two  relatives  of 
Saddam  Hussein  k^t  a  hi^  profile  in  this  new  cabinet,  indicating 
that  political  reforms  would  be  cosmetic  in  nature.  His  cousin  Ali 
Hasan  al-Majid  retained  the  interior  ministry  portfolio,  while  his 
son-in-law  (and  cousiid  Husayn  i^mal  Hasan  was  made  minister  of 
drfense  in  a  subsequent  reshuffle  on  6  April  1991  His  previous 
position,  as  minister  of  industry  and  military  industrialization,  was 
downgraded  with  the  announcement  that  the  country’s  military  in¬ 
dustries  would  not  be  rebuilt,  and  the  ministry  entrusted  to  his 
former  undersecretary,  lieutenant  General  Amir  Hammudi  al-Saadi. 
Other  iqipointments  brought  technocrats  into  the  cabinet. 

Saddam  Hussdn  also  committed  himself  to  creating  a  multiparty 
democratic  system  that  would  establish  *new  foundations  in  the 
country's  political  life.”^  National  Assembly  Speaker  Saadi  Mahdi 
Sdih  further  declared  that  these  measures  "requireldl  all  Iraqis  to 
forge  ahead  diligently  to  achieve  development  and  progress  after  ex¬ 
panding  the  base  of  popular  participation  in  executing  the  country's 
affairs.”^  The  assembly  was  thus  ready,  according  to  Salih,  to  ex¬ 
pedite  deliberations  on  the  constitution,  which  upheld  the  principles 
of  a  fi«e  press  and  multiparty  donocracy. 

On  27  March  1991,  Saddam  Hussein  gave  another  robust  defense  of 
the  rule  of  law,  emphasizing  that  the  new  Iraq  would  be  an  open  so- 


^^'Saddam  Decrees  Cabinet  Changes  23  March,”  FBIS-NES-9I-0S7, 25  March  1991, 
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dety.  He  even  admitted  dut  die  Baadt  Party  had  failed  In  meeting 
die  social  grievances  of  the  Iraqi  peoide.^  But  a  series  of  presumably 
interconnected  devek^ments  foBov^  as  die  regime  strengthened 
its  hdd  (m  domestic  affairs.  On  12  AprO  1991,  die  informadcm 
minister  announced  that  presklentiai  elections  vwnild  be  held  in  the 
near  future,  and  on  the  23rd,  the  RCC  decided  that  some  of  its 
“powers  {vovided  for  in  the  Consdtudon,”  were  being  transferred  to 
the  cabinet^  This  dramatic  aimouncement,  published  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  daily  BASIL,  indicated  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  strengthening 
his  power  vdiile  diminishing  that  of  die  party  bureaucracy. 

In  mid-May  the  feared  Revolutionary  Court  was  abolished.  Kurdish 
leaders  involved  in  the  autonomy  negotiations  with  B^idad  re¬ 
ported  that  Saddam  Hussein  went  even  further,  promiting  to  dis¬ 
band  die  RCC  altogether,  call  for  free  parliamentary  elections,  and  is¬ 
sue  a  general  amnesty.^^  By  the  end  of  1992,  however,  none  of  these 
promises  had  been  kept. 

To  be  sure,  Saddam  Hussdn  introduced  cosmetic  reforms,  starting  in 
the  fall  of  1991,  to  appease  his  population.  These  reforms  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  periodic  purges  of  the  military.  Still,  some  of  these 
reforms  were  bound  to  have  far  more  lasting  consequences  for 
Saddam  Hussein's  successor  than  for  himself.  New  parties,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  permitted  to  organize  in  Iraq  after  the  RCC  passed  its 
34-article  “PoUtical  Parties  Law”  specifing  that  partfes  could  not  be 
formed  on  sectarian,  racial,  or  reli^ous  grounds.  The  law  permitted 
religious  parties  to  exist  if  diey  were  multidenominational,  while  for¬ 
bidding  any  party  causing  adieism  or  anti-Arabism.  Moreover,  the 
law  stipulated  that  no  party  could  receive  funds  from  abroad,  stipu¬ 
lating  the  death  penalty  for  breaches  of  this  regulation.  Finally,  no 
parties  could  recruit  members  of  tiie  armed  forces  or  state  security 
services.^  With  limitations  such  as  these  in  place,  it  was  dear  that 
Iraq  woidd  not  resemble  a  Western-style  liberal  democracy  and  that 
those  harboring  such  visions  would  be  removed  from  positions  of 
authority. 
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Ofi  13  SeptMiibcff  1991,  Saadun  Hammadl  tvas  dismissed  from  b<^ 
the  pren^ship  and  die  RCC  Iraqi  radio  announced  diitt  Hammadi 
was  reHeved  fimm  Ids  dudes  fiw  health  reasons,  but  dds  dafrn  was 
not  persuasive.  Ids  removal  mott  {vobably  leAected  his  failure  to 
ddhier  on  both  the  reconstruction  front  as  as  the  diomjr  Ifrirdish 

question  durfaig  his  term  in  the  ptemierdiip.  Hammadi  was  replaced 
^deputy  prime  minister  Muhammad  Hanuadi  al-Zubaydi  who,  like 
Saarhm  Hunmadi,  was  a  Shia.  Bid  unlike  Ids  talented  predecessw, 
al-Zuhaydi  lacked  any  qualification  other  than  Ms  unquesttoning 
loyalty  to  Saddam  Hussdn." 

Hammadi's  removal  ushered  in  a  slew  of  new  fru:es  in  the  16-man 
Regional  Command  of  the  Baath  Patty  at  its  tenth  Coi^ress  hdd 
in  Sqitember  1991.^  Izzat  IMahim  al-Duri  was  confirmed  as  the 
party's  second-in-command,  but  very  few  new  faces  were  added  to 
the  16-man  roster.  General  Abdul-Rahman  al-Duri,  vriio  led  the 
flirting  r^ainst  SMa  lebds  in  1991,  was  a  notable  exception.  Loyalty 
to  Saddam  Hussein  was  more  valued  than  any  intrinsic  contributions 
even  as  the  Iraqi  strongman  was  uq[lng  Ms  subordinates  to  assume 
“that  the  party  ha(d]  just  staged  the  revolution.*  Saddam's  calls  “that 
[the]  30  Jidy  was  wi^  (Iraqirj  once  again*  [using  a  favorite  revolu¬ 
tionary  slogan]  and  that  there  was  a  need  for  the  party  to  “start  over 
so  tiiat  the  country  c[ould]  have  g^ory,  (wosperity,  and  self  confi¬ 
dence,*  was  vintage  rhetoric.^*  Few  party  members  accepted  their 
lead^s  magnanimous  calls.  The  minority  understood  that  in  Ms 
search  for  political  survival,  Saddam  Hussein  was  redrawing  the 
Baath  Party  in  Ms  own  imi^e.  That  vision  could  not  tolerate  dissen¬ 
sion,  as  the  brutality  infiicted  on  Kurds  and  Shias  reminded  every¬ 
one. 


^^*Priine  Minister  Hunniadi  Relieved  of  Post,"  IWS-NES-9I-I79, 16  September  1991, 
n>.  16-17. 

^^Ihltwu  the  lint  Congress  since  1982.  Whst  trsnspiied  at  the  congress  is  difficiiit  to 
ascertain  save  for  a  slew  of  new  appointments  and  the  respective  *Votes*  each  pre- 
sumahiy  received.  At  the  condurton  of  earlier  congresses,  the  party  published  foil 
proceedings,  which  may  yet  be  the  case  for  die  10th.  See  ‘Troceedinp  of  Ba’di  Party 
CongtenDelaled.*  FBC5-NBS-9i-i79t  16  Sqitember  1991,  pp.  17-20. 

^*Saddam  Takes  Tough  Line,”  MEED3SM,  27  September  1991,  pp.  20-21. 
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Enmomic  Refonm 

baqi  oCBdals  have  esdnuted  war  daoiage  to  the  dviUan  infrastruc¬ 
ture  at  around  $200  biiHon,  wrtth  tire  c^dtal's  ten  power  substations 
destrayed.*^  A  5  March  1991  Red  Cross  report  conArmed  that  power 
suf^jdies  were  seriously  (Rsn^Med  in  ^  nudn  cities,  and  that 
Bi^jhdad  was  vrithout  telephone,  purified  water,  and  sanitation  frcil- 
ities.  To  meet  urgent  needs,  the  Red  Cross  received  a  $700,000  loan 
from  the  European  Conununity  to  bring  a  mobile  water  treatment 
|dant  to  service  Baghdad.  Ref^s  from  Basra  and  other  soudrern 
cities  suggested  that  the  situation  was  far  worse  in  the  countryside. 
Red  Cross  relief  supplies,  including  medicine,  food,  and  chkarine  for 
water  purification,  were  tran^K»ted  overland  via  Iran  and  Jordan. 
Internal  movement  was  difficult  since  major  bridges  across  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  rivers  were  destroyed.*^ 

Ahhoufl^  the  principal  objective  of  coalition  forces  eras  to  bring 
abmit  a  forced  witlKlra%val  of  Iraqi  troops  from  IQiwait,  a  number  of 
subsidiary  objectives  were  identified  and  targeted.  By  most  ac¬ 
counts,  aOied  forces  {rinpcdnted  pindy  military  targets  and  achieved 
“high  standards  of  accuracy  and  effectiveness  in  target  identificatkxi 
and  (testruction.”  In  fact,  and  *to  the  extent  diat  purely  military  tar¬ 
gets — sudi  as  a  missile  launcher  or  an  aircraft  bunker— were  of  lim¬ 
ited  use  to  die  civilian  economy,  the  n^adve  multiplier  effects  of 
dieir  destrucdon”  were  rdadvely  Umited.^ 


^‘Itae  Eoonoim  —But  the  InbasUucture  Is  In  ■Sbimblra,'*  CR-Iraq  1-91,  p.  13;  see 
idso  *Bagbdad  Stmly  Restores  Power  Supply,”  MEED  35:10, 15  Much  1991,  pp.  13-14. 

*^ere  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy  on  the  destruction  of  Iraq  and  the  dilBculties 
eiicountetedinrecomtiuctionslncetiweiidoflhewuinl991.  Two priiKipal sources 
ofaihbiguity  render  analysis  difficult:  On  the  one  hand,  official  propi^pmte  from  both 
sides  means  that  no  accurate  picture  of  thimoge  on  the  ground  nny  be  available  for 
quite  some  time;  on  the  other  hand,  the  damage  caused  as  a  result  of  the  ininnal  iq>- 
risingi  by  the  Kurdish  and  Shia  communities  as  weU  as  the  subsequent  suppression  of 
these  by  Iraqi  forces  were  repotted  in  a  cuiaoiy  fashion.  Rathu  than  ru^t  the  de¬ 
bate,  the  point  here  ht  to  suue  diat  damage  was  extensive  and  reconstruction  slow. 
Moreover,  Iraq’s  refusal  to  accept  UJ4.  sancttons  postponed  the  reconstruction 
schedule,  especiaBy  as  the  state’s  hicome  was  very  Ibniled.  Almost  a  yeu  after  the  end 
of  die  war,  Iraq  wu  stU  struggling  to  rdiabUitate  its  danraged  infrastructure.  For  an 
early  overview  of  ww  damages  see  Louise  Cainkw,  *Desert  Sin:  A  Post-Wu  Journey 
Through  Iraq,”  in  Phyllis  Bermis  and  Michel  Moushabeck,  B^nd  the  Storm:  A  Cu^ 
ClrfsfaJfaa(ler,NewYorlc  Olive  Branch  Press,  1991,  pp.  335-355. 

**”Wu  Damage  Estimates  Are  Imprecise,*  at-lniq2-9I,  pp.  15-16. 
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Blit  in  the  inaylMm  of  war.  atted  forces  hit  as  wdl  that  were  of 

"potential''  miMtary  utiHty.  Ihus,  die  transportation  infrastructwe, 
whidi  inwrfved  the  movement  men  and  materid.  ivas  high  on  the 
target  Bat,  as  was  tfw  oil  leflnh^  and  distribution  system  because  it 
provided  ftid  for  tranaportalion.  Similaily,  electrical  production 
fodhtles  were  damaged  and  destroyed  because  they  provided  power 
for  ntfttary  funcdonst  such  as  air  defense,  uid  to  taidusttial  |dams  in¬ 
volved  hi  the  producdon  of  weT'ielmed  supplies.  In  addition  to  am¬ 
munition  fSactotlea,  dwinical  arid  fertilizer  planu  (potentially  to  pro- 
duce  chemical  weapons)  as  weO  as  metaBtogical  facilities  (able  to 
produce  shdlcadngs  and  spare  parts)  were  destroyed.  Bydetermin- 
ing  that  Iraq's  "command  and  arntrol”  centers  would  be  taken  out, 
much  oi  the  country's  tdecommunications  capacity,  including  the 
civilian  tdqdicme  system  and  tdevision  and  radio  broadcasting, 
were  also  hit  hard.  Government  ministries  and  office  buildings  were 
also  regarded  as  military  targets  because  (A  their  political  ngnifi- 
catice.* 

To  comidicate  matters  further  fnr  Iraq,  die  U.N.  Security  Council 
emphasized  Ba^idad's  obHgadon  to  acoqpt  reqionsibility  fcv  die  war 
uid.  accordingiy,  to  pay  reparattons  to  Kuwait  At  the  end  of  April 
1991,  Iraq  asked  the  Security  Council  to  consider  delaying  any  repa¬ 
ration  payments  for  five  years  to  allow  it  to  service  its  foreign  ddit 
In  a  detsdled  statement  the  govaronent  dedared  that  it  required 
$22.5  billion  for  imports  in  1991,  includii^  $900  million  to  rebuild 
stocks,  $1.5  UOkm  to  cover  war  damages,  $10  biDion  for  develop¬ 
ment  prefects,  and  $1.5  billion  for  services  imports.  The  $22.5  bilUon 
in  import  requiranents  ctmipaied  with  Iraq's  debt-servicing  re¬ 
quirements  in  1991,  which  were  estimated  at  $28  billion.  Never- 
didess,  with  $1.8  billion  in  ezpected  revenues  for  1991,  Iraq's  deficit 
for  die  year  would  top  $48  billion.  9milar  calculations  for  1992  and 
1993  yidded  large  deficits  as  well,  even  if  oi)  exports  averaged  2 
miOion  barrels  per  day  (mbpd)  each  year,  and  all  revenues  were 
made  available  use  by  the  Iraqi  government  (i.e.,  no  reparations 


mqr  be  wonh  lecalUng  (bat  in  addition  to  the  aim  of  gettii^  Iiai^  troops  out  of 
Kuwait,  whkfa  was  sanctioned  by  the  U.N.  Security  CouncH,  coalition  ieaders  es¬ 
poused  broader  war  aims.  For  enmple. ’President  Bush  caHed  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Iraqi  capabllty  lo  tnanulbcture  dl  weapons  of  msss  destruction,  svhicfa  iegitimteed 
an  all-out  attack  on  anything  suspected  of  being  part  of  Iraq’s  nudear  and  cbemicai 
hcliUes,  ralber  than  the  operational  remirement  of  merely  putting  such  foeflities  out 
ofcommlssion  for  the  duration  of  bosuiOes.’  See ’Economic  Policy:  —But  Civilian 
Sector  Wbs  Hit  Hard,*  CR-Jhsq2-9l,p.  16. 
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WKepidd).  The  statement  estimated  an  ovenB  deficit  (^$150  union 
fbr  the  1991-1995  period.** 

By  the  «id  of  1991,  shortages  were  widespread  in  Iraq,  leading  the 
U.N.  Food  ttid  Agriculture  Organizittion  (FAO)  to  wvn  of  severe 
malnutritkMi,partiadariy  among  children.  FAO  fivtherdedared  that 
proq;)ects  for  future  food  production  vme  poor  “because  of  an  acute 
lack  of  inpms,  war  damage  to  irri^ition  and  drainage  systems,  inad¬ 
equate  power  siqjplies  in  rurai  v eas  and  acute  shorta^  oi  animal 
fe«l  and  veterinary  supplies.”*^  Othn  reports,  however,  suggested 
that  Iraq  was  successfully  importing  large  quantities  of  food  des|^te 
the  embargo.** 

Such  claims  failed  to  explain  the  rapid  increase  in  food  prices.  An 
independent  87-memb^  medicai  team,  coordinated  by  Harvard 
University  and  fimded  by  UNICEF  and  OXFAM,  virited  Iraq  in 
August  and  September  1991  to  assess  first  hand  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  economy.**  The  Harvard  team  found  that  “real  wages  had 
fallen  in  between  5  and  7  percent  of  thUr  pre-August  1990  levels  as 
food  prices  have  risen  between  1,500  and  2,000  percrat  during  the 
same  period.”  The  report  offered  a  gloomy  assessment  of  Iraq's 
heath  situation,  stating  that  the  “mortality  rate  for  children  under 
five  years  old  ha(d]  risen  from  27.8  poeent  per  thousand  live  births 
b^ore  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  to  104.4  per  thousand.”  Furthermore, 
29  percent  of  Iraqi  childrai  were  malnouririied,  according  to  this  re¬ 
port  Infant  formula,  when  available,  was  expensive  for  the  ava^e 
wage  earner.  Finally,  the  report  concluded  that  “the  state  of  medical 
services  was  a|q>alling,  with  most  pre-war  services  no  longer  avail¬ 
able,”  and  medical  drugs  in  acute  shortage.^ 


**E(iinuiid  O’SuUivin,  'Hie  UN  CalU  Iraq  To  Account,*  MEED  35:19, 17  May  1991, 
p.  7;  lee  alao  "Baghdad  Reveals  Debt  Obligadons,’  MEH) 35:20, 24  May  1991,  p.  19. 

*^*FAO  Warns  of  Famine,'  CX-lraq  4-91,  p.  12. 

**In  shaip  contrast  to  FAO  declarations,  the  British  government  claimed  that  Iraq 
imported  over  4  million  tons  of  food  between  Mardi  and  October  1991.  Part  of  the 
fo<^  imports,  claimed  London,  was  provided  as  aid  and  the  rest  was  paid  for  by  Iraqi 
forei^i  assets.  Leaked  intelligence  reports  arguing  that  the  combination  of  aid,  ofiicid 
imports,  black  market  trade,  and  sanctions-busting  was  providing  adequate  food  to 
the  Iraqi  popuhition  were  widely  circulated.  See  ‘Substantial  Food  Imports  Are 
Reported,”  CR-lniq4-9I,  p.  13. 

**It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  report  was  controversial  and  the  validity  of  some  of 
its  conchuions  questionable. 

But  a  Harvard  Team  Finds  Hyperinflation,*  CR-Iraq  4-91,  p.  13. 
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In  the  face  of  these  findings,  the  Iraqi  government  claimed  recon¬ 
struction  successes,  asserting  that  its  adiievemoits  were  sipiificant 
Although  little  of  what  Baghdad  declared  could  be  verified,  among 
the  more  visible  acomplishments  were  the  restoration  of  direct-dial 
telephone  links  with  Jordan  and  48  international  lines  to  the  rest  of 
the  worid  The  Nasiriyah  power  station  was  also  brought  on  line. 
According  to  press  reports,  81  of  124  bridges  destroyed  during  the 
war  wne  reptdred,  and  countless  smaB»  facilities  restored  to  a 
working  levd.^^  Reparations  to  Iraq's  infrastructure  continued 
throughout  1992  despite  the  strict  U.N.  embargo.  In  short,  Saddam 
Hussein  was  fully  aware  of  die  need  to  provide  basic  services  to  as 
large  a  numba  of  people  as  possible,  if  he  were  to  survive  in  power. 
Equally  useful,  hovrever,  were  the  various  delaying  tactics  used  by 
Bi^dad  to  extort  international  assistance  for  particular  sections  of 
the  population.  To  be  sure,  Iraq  was  able  to  play  one  agency  against 
anodier,  but  its  refusal  to  accept  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions 
complicated  matters  and  added  to  the  suffering  of  the  citizenry. 

NATIONAL  SECURIIY  POUCI6S  IN  THE  1990s 

Because  of  the  humiliating  loss  differed  by  Iraqi  forces  in  the  Kuwait 
dieater  of  opmtions,  Saddam  Hussein  concluded  that  his  survival 
depended  on  a  strong  military,  capable  of  pressuring  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  crushing  the  regime's  internal  foes.  Members  of  die  armed 
forces  were  offered  handsome  rewards  to  return  to  their  posts  after 
the  war,  and  an  effort  was  launched  to  regroup  and  retrain  the  forces 
and  reassert  control  over  Iraq.  The  need  to  rebuild  the  armed  forces 
was  made  apparent  by  die  rebdlions  against  the  regime  and 
Bi^dad's  response  to  the  uprisings.  A  cat  and  mouse  game  started 
in  March  1991  as  rogue  units  were  brought  back  and  entire  divisions 
rebuUt 

Althou^  too  early  to  determine  tbs  regime's  success  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  Saddam  Hussein's  pronouncemoits  indicate  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  pursue  his  prewar  hegemonic  objectives  throughout  the  re- 
0on.  Ironically,  conservative  Arab  Gulf  states  may  be  back  vdiete 
they  were  in  August  1990  and  must,  consequently,  adopt  appropriate 
policies  to  meet  Baghdatl’s  unflinching  ch^enges.  To  achieve  these 


^*Goveniiiient  CMms  Reconstruction  Successes,”  CR-Iraq  4-91,  p.  14. 
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(rfijecttves,  Ba^ulad  needs  to  rebuild  its  armed  forces  as  wdl  as  im- 
jxove  its  poHticd  position  in  the  Persian  Gutf  re^on. 


The  Military  DimoishHi 

According  to  the  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  as  many 
as  2,300  tanks  were  believed  to  have  survived  the  war,  along  with 
4,400  armored  vdiides,  1,000  heavy  artilleiy  pieces,  120  attack  heli¬ 
copters,  and  230  transport  helicopters.  The  strength  of  the  army  was 
placed  at  some  350,000  men  in  active  service,  including  four  divi¬ 
sions  of  Republican  Guards.^  These  figures  were  for  higher  than 
initial  postwar  estimates,  vdiich  placed  the  number  of  surviving 
tanks  at  1,000.^  The  surviving  air  force  included  30,000  men,  half  of 
whom  were  assigned  to  air  defense.  A  hatKiful  of  bombers  were 
bdieved  to  have  survived,  along  with  an  estimated  130  fighter 
bombers  and  125  interceptors.  The  most  urgent  need  was  for  spare 
parts,  without  which  the  air  force  would  r«nain  crippled.  Given  the 
foct  that  most  of  Iraq’s  arsenal  was  Soviet-made,  and  Moscow  main¬ 
tained  its  support  of  the  U.N.‘imposed  embargo,  few  likely  suppliers 
existed  to  provide  needed  parts.  Libya,  China,  and  North  Korea  were 
the  most  Ukety  candidates.  Althou^  fixed-wing  aircraft  were  most 
severely  damaged,  a  large  number  of  helicopters  survived  the  war 
and  were  immediately  pressed  into  active  duty  in  the  fighting  against 
the  Kurds  and  the  Shia. 

Because  Saddam  Hussein  was  determined  to  consolidate  his  power, 
the  security  services  emerged  stronger  than  ever,  with  an  estimated 
200,000  full-time  persoimel.  According  to  press  reports,  intramal  se¬ 
curity  was  reorganized  into  four  branches,  including  the  Directorate 


^Intemational  Institute  for  Strat^c  Studies,  The  Military  Balance  1991-1932, 
London:  Brassey's,  1991,  pp.  107-10S. 

^^One  respected  source  estimated  that  over  175,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  per¬ 
haps  another  100,000  kiiled  and  100,000  wounded.  Iraq  was  estimated  to  have  Imn 
left  widi  a  250,000-strong  organized  army  and  1,000  tanl^  The  remaining  elements  of 
the  armed  forces  (about  half  the  total)  were  estimated  to  have  dispersed  in  the  coi^- 
sion.  See  Kevised  Soviet  Han  Fails  to  Head  Off  Ground  Attack,*  CR-Iraq  1-91,  pp. 
10-11.  A  controversial  first  reassessment  of  Iraqi  casualties,  suggesting  that  9,500 
perhaps  as  Utde  as  1300)  members  of  the  armed  forces  were  killed  In  the  Kuwait 
Theatre  of  Operations  during  the  war,  tvas  advimced  by  a  former  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  analyst  AccordiM  to  this  same  source,  total  casualties  stood  ata  maximum  of 
36,000  and  a  minimum  of 3,000.  See  John  G.Heidenricfa,*Tbe  Gulf  War  HowMany 
Iraqis  DiedT  Foreign  Policy,  No.  90,  Spring  1993,  pp.  106-125. 
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of  PubUc  Secutity  (headed  by  Sibawi  al-TIkriti).  the  Organization 
oi  MiUtary  bitdligence  (under  the  conunand  ctf  General  Sabir  al- 
Douri).  die  Directorate  of  Military  Intelligence  (headed  by  Gene'al 
Ahmad  Husayn  al-Samarrai),  at^  the  %>ecial  Security  ^paratus 
(under  the  ctunmand  of  Saddam's  younger  son  Qusay).'^*  Baghdad 
was  adamant  in  its  commitment  to  regaining  fiiD  control  over 
die  entire  country  and  would  resort  to  its  established  approadies, 
adiich  ranged  from  intimidation  to  full-scale  genocide,  to  achieve 
si^remacy. 

In  October  1991.  the  Director  General  of  the  International  Atomic 
Enogy  Agency  in  \^enna,  Hans  Blix.  aimounced  that  Iraq’s  nuclear 
weapons  imigram  was  so  amlatious  and  advanced  that  Iraqi  scien¬ 
tists  were  designing  a  hydrogen  bomb.  U.N.  inspectors  found  over 
700, (KM  pounds  of  yeOow  cake,  250,000  kilos  of  uranium  oxide,  and 
thousands  of  poun^  of  additional  nuclear  materials  during  their  in¬ 
spections.^  In  addition,  U.N.  teams  discovered  elaborate  testing 
facilities  and,  by  poring  over  50,000  pages  of  documents  seized  in 
Baghdad,  the  identities  of  major  international  corporations  that  had 
assisted  Iraq  In  acquiring  these  systems.  An  initial  list  of  110  suppli¬ 
ers  was  released  in  December  1991.  Of  these,  43  were  American,  25 
German,  17  British,  9  Swiss,  7  Frcmch,  4  Italian,  and  5  from  other 
countries.^  These  included  some  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
American  computer  manufacturers,  all  of  whom  proceeded  with 
their  sales  after  obtaining  Department  of  Commerce  approval.^  One 


^^Anned  Forces  Are  Still  Potent,”  11. 

Iraq’s  Nuclear  Weapons  Program,”  Mednews:  Middle  East  Defense  NeivsVr.l,  14 
Octobw  1991,  pp.  1-4. 

Iraq’s  Nuclear  Suppliers,”  Mednews  5:5, 9  December  1991,  p.  l. 

b  yet  another  controversiai  issue  that  cannot  be  analyzed  with  ease.  It  Ls  a  bet 
that  the  Iraqi  nuclear,  biological,  and  chettrical  (even  for  that  matter  the  conventional) 
programs  could  not  have  advanced  as  br  as  or  as  fast  as  they  did  were  it  not  for 
massive  outside  assbtance.  In  the  years  when  Iraq  was  fighting  Iran,  assbtance  to 
Baghdad  was  sanctioned  for  strat^c  reasons,  ratndy,  to  weaken  Teheran.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  seem  to  have  taken  into  account  Saddam  Hussein's  ambitions  and 
tqrpetite  for  regional  h^emony,  both  of  which  required  large-scale  acquisitions  and 
build-ups.  Ra^r  than  revisit  the  issue,  the  point  here  is  that  the  Iraqi  military  capa¬ 
bility  was  far  more  advanced  than  many  assumed  and.  secondarily,  that  despite  U.N. 
inspections,  Baghdad  mainbined  a  capability  to  resbrt  many  of  these  programs  if  the 
leadetahip  chose  to  do  so.  For  further  details  on  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  build-up, 
see  Dou^as  Frantz  and  Murray  Waas,  ”Busb  Secrer  Effort  Helped  Iraq  Build  Its  War 
Machine,”  The  Los  Airgebs  Times,  23  February  1992,  pp.  Al,  A12;  idem,  *Bush  Had 
Long  Hbtory  of  Support  for  Inq  Aid,”  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  24  Febniary  1992,  pp.  Al. 
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of  the  mote  surprising  revelations  following  the  conflict  was  the  scale 
of  Iraq's  military  programs,  %^ch  had  ranged  from  a  vast  ron- 
ventional  capability  to  high-scale  efforts  in  the  develc^ment  of  nu¬ 
clear.  biological,  and  chemical  arsenals. 

Although  Iraq's  military  reconstruction  over  the  next  few  years  will 
be  severely  curtailed,  especially  if  international  arms  merchants  can 
be  restrained  in  their  sr^s  to  Iraq,  Baghdad's  military  strategy  can¬ 
not  be  di'  arced  from  regional  developments.  If  conservative  Arab 
Gulf  regimes  forge  closer  ties  with  Iran,  then  Iraq,  irrespective  of  who 
is  in  pown',  will  certainly  strive  to  influence  that  process.  Similarly,  if 
the  GCC  states  establish  closer  alliances,  bilaterally  or  collectively, 
with  outside  powers.  Baghdad  will  once  again  perceive  a  southern 
threat  to  its  national  security.  Finally,  if  Iran  emerges  as  the  sole  su¬ 
perpower  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  Iraq  is  ideally  positioned  to  see 
its  regional  rehabilitation  accelerated.  In  short,  Iraq  retains  a  strate¬ 
gic  position  in  the  Gulf  region,  one  Mliich  is  inherent  given  its  size, 
location,  and  political  ambitions. 

Iraq's  Role  in  the  Gulf  Region 

Aware  of  its  immense  potential,  Iraq  has  sought  to  rebuild  its  shat¬ 
tered  Arab  bridges.  Prime  Minister  Hammadi  annoimced  on  25  April 
1991  that  Iraq  wanted  to  restore  relations  with  its  Arab  opponents 
during  the  war  and  promised  to  cooperate  with  Saudi  Arabia  in 
OPEC  affairs.  He  further  stated  that  co^ition  state  companies  would 
not  be  automatically  excluded  from  reconstruction  contract  biddings 
when  sanctions  were  lifted.^*  Interestingly,  Hammadi  ruled  out 
closer  ties  with  Iran  and  Turkey  because  of  their  interference  in  Iraqi 
internal  affairs.  These  two  countries,  he  said,  undermined  Iraqi  at¬ 
tempts  to  improve  relations  even  as  the  prime  minister  declared  that 
Iraq  was  lool^g  “to  the  future,  [wa]s  ready  to  apologize,  to  turn  over 
a  pi^e,  and  to  be  concerned  with  the  future,  not  the  past.””  This 
was  a  major  declaration  and  even  thou^  Hammadi  was  eventually 
sacked,  such  statements  could  not  have  been  made  without  prior 
discussions  with  Saddam  Hussein  and  other  RCC  members. 


A12,  A13;  and  idem,  *U.S.  Loans  Indirectiy  Financed  Iraq  MUilaiy,'  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  2S  Febniary  1992,  pp.  Al,  AlO,  All. 

”*Haniniadi  Holds  News  Conference,”  FS/5-AES-91-a9/,  26  April  1991,  pp.  11-12. 
”/Wd,p.  IZ 
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For  his  part,  Saddam  Hussein  restricted  his  Id  al-Fitr  (the  major  holi¬ 
day  maildng  the  end  of  an  atonement  and  fasting  period)  message 
on  15  ^ril  1991  to  his  supporters,  namely,  Jordan,  Yemen,  Algeria, 
Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  Libya.  The  only  non-Arab  states  mentioned  in 
the  speech  were  the  Maldives  and  Indonesia.^"  However,  Saddam 
Huss^  also  received  a  message  from  Sultan  Qaboos  of  Oman.*' 
The  mere  fact  that  a  GCC  ruler  responded  and  congratulated  his 
"brother”  on  this  occasion  was  a  major  development.  It  was  another 
milestone  for  Bagdad  as  Qaboos  ^predated  the  critical  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  between  Iran  and  Iraq  in  the 
area.  If  nothing  else,  Saddam  Hussein's  actions  forced  Arab  Gulf 
rulers  to  shake  off  their  notorious  complacency  and,  led  by  King 
Fahd,  they  have  hardened  their  positions  and  are  now  seeldng  to 
contain  Iraqi  ambitions  in  the  Gulf  region. 


***Saddam  Greets  Arab,  Muslim  Leaders  on  Holiday,”  FB/S-WES-97 -072, 15  April  1991, 

p.21. 

*'*Omani  Sultan  Sends  Congratulations,*  PBIS-NES-91-07S,  18  April  1991,  p.  13. 
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When  Kuwait  was  invaded,  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  placed  its 
legitimacy  on  the  line  and,  vdien  faced  with  daunting  choices,  in¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  of  an  Iraqi  invasion,  called  the  United  States 
and  o^r  powers  to  uphold  its  security  and  territorial  integrity  (see 
Figure  3.1).  This  decision  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  reached  by 
the  al-Saud  ruling  family  because  of  its  long-term  consequences. 
More  than  anything  else,  the  Saudi  decision  contributed  to  the 
disarray  of  the  Middle  East,  committed  the  Saudis  to  an  assertive 
path,  and  guaranteed  their  pro- Western  penchant  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  AU  of  these  will  invariably  introduce  some  degree  of 
instability  in  the  kingdom  as  pressures  mount  on  the  ruling  al-Saud 
family.  Despite  these  internal  constraints,  Riyadh  has  embarked  on  a 
mulffiaceted  national  security  policy  aim^  at  strengthening  its 
political  and  military  position  in  the  Gulf  region  as  well  as  enhancing 
its  role  within  the  Muslim  world. 

INTERNAL  CONSTRAINTS 

The  War  for  Kuwait  split  the  Muslim  world.  Saddam  Hussein  inten¬ 
sified  the  split  vriien  he  declared  holy  war  against  the  U.S.-led  inter¬ 
national  coalition  forces  deployed  in  Saudi  Arabia.  It  was  heresy,  he 
argued,  to  permit  infidel  forces  to  take  charge  of  Holy  Makkah  and 
Madinah.  Even  if  his  pronouncements  lacked  sincerity,  and  no 
Western  forces  were  deployed  to  or  near  the  holy  cities  of  Makkah 
and  Madinah,  the  argument  was  persuasive  to  many  Muslims  be- 
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cause  ofnistbiigtensioiisvrithin  the  Muslim  wm-ld.*  Hussdn's  secu¬ 
larist  recoid  damaged  his  plan,  despite  the  piddication  in 
1980  oi  a  clever  tenily  tree  tracing  his  lineage  back  to  the  Prophet 
Muhammad.^ 

The  Saudis  wore  more  successful  at  gamotingrdigious  legitimacy  for 
thdr  portion.  In  September  1990,  diey  summoned  rdigious  digni¬ 
taries  to  a  Muslim  Worid  League  meeting  in  Makkah.  The  400-man 
gathering  bestowed  its  theological  blessings  on  the  Saudi  invitation 
to  non-MusUm  forces  to  enter  Saudi  Arabia,  but  added  that  they 
"should  leave  die  region”  once  "the  causes  for  their  presence  were 
removed.”^  The  conference  was  ridiculed  in  Iran  as  a  failed  bid  to 
"alter  the  fects  of  Islam.”  In  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Sudan,  regions 
leaders  came  out  strongly  for  Iraq,  chastising  dieir  leaders  for  indn- 
c«e  doubte-^eak.  Ebevdiere,  reU^ous  leaders  were  "being  tugged 
in  several  unhappy  directions  aU  at  tiie  same  time,”  as  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iraq  strug^d  to  earn  their  legitimizing  support.^ 

None  of  tiiis  was  actually  threateningto  the  al-Saud  ruling  family  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  a  credible  alternative  inside  Saudi  Arabia. 
Unlike  poorer  Arab  countries,  Saudi  Arabia  did  not  face  the  problem 
of  volatile  masses,  nor  did  it  have  to  contend  with  an  organized  op¬ 
position.  The  exception  was  Shia  Muslims  in  the  Eastern  Province. 
Elements  of  Saudi  Shias  were  successfully  contained  during  the 
1980s  through  a  combination  of  astute  financial  "investments”  and  a 


^Inq  summoned  350  Muslim  leaden  to  attend  a  9  Januaiy  1991  conference  In 
Bagdad  *to  dnwtqi  a  strategy  for  blandc  action  to  face  aggression  once  Iheie  is  mili- 
taiy  action  agatant  Iraq."  When  few  dd^tes  accepted,  partly  because  the  three-day 
coherence  was  scheduled  so  dose  to  the  U.N.  dea^ine  of  15  lanuaty  1991  and  partly 
because  of  Saudi  preuure  on  would-be  ddegates,  the  meeting  was  called  off. 
Nevertheless,  Baghdad  was  seeking  a  religious  mande  to  intimidate  Muslim  leaden. 
See  Patrick  &  lyier,  "Iraq  Summoiu  Mudlms  for  Conference  on  )an.  9,"  The  New  York 
limes,  31  December  1990,  p.  A9. 

^For  a  reproduction  of  the  femily  tree  in  Arabic,  see  Amir  Iskandar,  Saddam  Hussein: 
Munad^m  Vfa  Mitfaklnm  wa  Insanan  (Saddam  Hussein:  Advocate,  Ihinker  and 
Humanist],  Paris:  Hachette,  1980,  p.  21. 

^"Islamic  ConfereiKe  Issues  Resolutlora,"  FBIS-NES-90-178,  13  September  1990, 
pp.3-5. 

*‘Idam  Divided:  Purse-Strings  and  Prayer,”  The  Eamomist,  22  September  1990, 
pp.  47-48. 
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s^ematic  pdicy  of  represrion  by  tMe  aecurtty  fuces.^  To  be  sure, 
the  Snidl  intenial  aituatkm  was  refatively  stable,  cmnpsred  to  that  in 
neighboring  states.  But  tiw  crisis  h^iMil^ried  Riyadh's  vulneraUHties 
which,  in  turn,  would  affect  its  aUUty  to  assert  r^onal  influence.  By 
siding  with  the  West,  the  al-Saud  ruUng  family  recognized  diallenges 
to  its  authcvity  and  geared  to  confront  its  opponents.* 

Diaoidiantiiieiit  with  the  Riding  Funily 

Except  for  a  brief  period  of  political  instability  in  the  late  1950s  and 
eariy  1960s,  the  al-Saud  ruling  family  has  successfully  maintained  the 
delicate  1744  religio-political  allimce  sown  with  the  al-ShayUi.^ 
Opposition  to  this  aiiiance,  althot^  isolated  in  nature  and  «ib* 
stance,  has  occurred  periodically  throu^iout  the  years.  More  re¬ 
cently,  opposition  to  the  alliance  as  well  as  the  al-Saud's  total 
“monopoly*  of  power  has  increased.  In  fact,  the  political  debate  that 
accompanied  the  military  build-up  to  the  War  for  Kuwait  energized 
the  middle  class  to  press  for  more  reforms  and  catapulted  the  int^- 
gentria— both  secular  and  leUgkms— to  articulate  specific  positions. 
Under  the  circumstances,  afi  groups  in  the  kingdom  expected  King 
Fahd  to  introduce  political,  social,  and  economic  reforms,  insiriing 
aU  along  that  the  ruler  should  give  preference  to  their  “correct” 
agendas.* 


*Abd  al-Rabman  al-SfaayUi,  Salih  al-Dakbii,  and  AM  Allah  al-Zayr,  Intifiidat  al- 
Miniaii|a<ii-Sftar9(n*'mieIntifidaintheEasteroPiovtnce],Loiulon:  Munazzamatai- 
Thawra  al-lslami]^  fi  al-Jaziiat  ai-Aiabiyya,  1981;  see  also  James  Dorsey,  *Saudi 
Minority  Sect  Is  Restive.*  The  CkrutianScimcr  Monitor,  20  Ftbiuaty  1980,  p.  8. 

*By  necessity,  RtyacHi's  mood  was  assertive  in  the  summer  of  1990,  since  so  much  was 
at  stake.  But  there  was  a  dear  understanding  as  well  regarding  fundamental  political 
changes  under  way.  The  leadership  reqrorided  by  accepting  challenges  emanating 
from  die  religious  and  secular  establisbments.  See  David  Pike,  ‘Testing  Times  for  tire 
^di  Rulers,  MEED  34:33, 24  August  1990,  p.  10. 

^David  Holden  and  Richard  Johns,  Tht  House  of  Saud:  The  Rise  and  Rule  of  the  Most 
Powerful  Dyruuty  In  the  Arab  World,  New  Yorib  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1981, 

pp.  1-8. 

*A  series  of  letters,  presented  as  petitions,  was  addressed  to  King  Fahd  starting  in 
December  1990.  Althourii  the  ruler  brushed  aside  some  that  fell  in  tire  ‘open*  cate¬ 
gory,  others,  especially  those  bearing  the  signatures  of  religious  frgures,  could  not  be 
ignored.  A  more  detailed  analysis  follows  but  it  is  worth  noting  at  this  jutKture  that 
modem  tetecommunications  played  a  critical  role  in  the  distribution  of  these  docu- 
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For  coiuMfviitvB  Saudis,  bodi  Ubend  md  Islandst  positions  were 
probtenutic,  even  if  no  one  chslienfed  the  authority  of  the  sl-Saud. 
Sdtt,  reooftdtion  of  the  need  for  tte  establisfainent  oi  a  mips  al- 
shura  (omsultative  council)  %»as  lodversaL*  The  500  conservative 
Julies,  pn^essors,  aiui  rdi^us  scholars  “demanded”  that  King 
Fahd  acederate  die  implemaitadon  of  often  promised  pdltical 
changes,  starting  with  die  majlis  al-shura  vdiich,  in  their  words, 
would  “decide  on  intonal  uid  fmeign  affairs”  in  “acccHrdance  widi 
die  Islamic  Sharia  (LaTd.”>*  The  Bberal  petitioners  had  made  similar 
“requests,”  in  Decmbn  1990,  but  the  tone  of  their  letter  was  quite 
different  Not  only  did  they  laml  the  al-Saud  for  their  magnanimity, 
diey  acknovdedged  that  the  ruling  family  was  a  symbol  of  loyalty  and 
a  focus  of  unity  in  Saudi  Arabia.  They  did  ask  ^t  the  government 
curb  some  of  ^  freedoms  granted  the  mutawayyin  (rdigious  police) 
as  die  latter's  zeal  in  enfordi^  social  norms  bordered  on  the 
invasive.  The  liberals  also  adeed  that  a  greater  role  be  given  to 
women  in  the  country's  future  sodal  and  economic  policies.^ 

In  contrast  to  the  “liberal”  December  1990  petition,  vdiich  was  issued 
to  encouragie  die  Saudi  govemma:it  down  the  path  of  r^orm,  the 
May  Islamist  letter  espoused  a  decidedly  fundamentalist  tone.  This 
petition  carried  the  signature  of  about  100  senior  Saudi  religious 
dignitaries,  induding  that  of  Shaykh  Abd-ai-Aziz  bin  Baz,  the  most 
influential  Saudi  thecriogian.  These  dignitaries  called  for  even  more 
Islamization  than  already  ensted  in  areas  as  diverse  as  the  mili¬ 
tary,  die  press,  and  all  atoinistrative  and  educational  systems.  It 
“demanded*  the  dosure  of  the  “corrupt  press,”  a  crackdown  on  all 
diose  who  “enridiled]  themselves  by  illegal  means,  witlmut  any  ex¬ 
ception  on  ground  of  rank”  (a  clear  reference  to  members  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  family),  and  a  reform  of  the  kingdom’s  embassies  abroad.  It 


menu.  With  ttie  widetpremd  mvallabUlty  of  tdefu  machines,  several  'letters*  received 
a  wide  distribution  around  the  world,  further  complicating  matters  for  King  Fahd. 

^Memorandum  Picaented  to  King  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  by  Religious  Scholars,  Judges 
and  Uniweisity  Profeasois*  (in  Arabic)  (n.p..  ad.),  2  pages  fin  author's  hands).  A  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  letter,  although  not  Identi^,  was  published  by  tte  Egyptian  daily  AlShat. 
See  InteBectuals  Demand  Reforms  In  Letter  to  Ktaig,*  FUS~NES-9I-100, 23  May  1991, 
pp.  21-22.  See  also  'A  Memorandum  to  the  King”  Qn  Arabic)  (ap.,  December  1990?). 
4  pages  (in  author’s  hands). 

>**FBISte]tt.iMi..p.21. 

**”A  Memorandum  to  the  King,”  op.  cit,p.  2. 
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tmidied  m  die  issue  (tf  Saudi  aims  procurement,  arguii^  for  a  more 
diversified  buyfaigpdicy.  On  the  questioned  foreign  die  peti* 

don  stressed  that  Snati  Arebia's  Islamic  fHvity  shmild  be  maintidned 
throu^  noninvolvement  in  ncMi'Isiamic  pacts  and  treaties. 

Riyadh  reacted  swifUy  to  this  second  peddon.  Interior  Ministry  per- 
sonnd  reportedly  visited  leading  s^rudories  to  warn  them  against 
further  potential  activities.  Some  were  allegedly  banned  from  foreign 
travel  On  3  June  1991.  “the  government's  High^  Judicial  Councii  is¬ 
sued  a  warning  against  the  consequences  of  any  future  attempt  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Saudi  government  by  die  publication  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  petitions  lodged  with  the  Jang.”’^  It  was  ironic,  course, 
that  this  warning  should  anarwte  from  the  Higher  Judicial  Council 
since  its  creatirm  within  the  Ministry  of  Justice  stood  as  a  direct  insti¬ 
tutional  challenge  to  the  judicial  powos  of  the  ulama  (learned  men 
in  Islamic  law).  Indeed,  the  petition  specifically  called  for  the  stan¬ 
dardization  of  all  "Judicial  establitiiments,  granting  them  real  and  to¬ 
tal  independence,  extending  the  judiciary' s  authority  over  everyone, 
and  forming  an  independent  body  whose  task  (wa]s  to  followup  im¬ 
plementation  of  judicial  rulings.**^  This  donand  was,  for  aU  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  a  call  to  establish  an  independent  Supreme  Judiciary 
Coundl,  (me  that  would  be  outside  tte  realm  of  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  If  created,  it  would  hold  everyone,  including  members  of  the 
al-Saud  ruling  famUy,  accountable  to  Sharia  law. 

Far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  government's  attempts  to  silence 
its  members,  the  council  of  the  ofiBcial  board  of  senior  Islamic  schol¬ 
ars  issued  a  "clarification''  statonoit,  whUe  condenming  aD  uruu- 
thorized  duplications  of  the  original  letter.  This  clarification  state¬ 
ment  maintained  the  right  of  Muslim  citizens  to  advise  and  counsel 
thdr  leaders  but  stressed  that  this  had  to  be  done  in  confidence  and 
without  any  intention  of  instigating  others.^^ 


*^*The  Fundamentaliit  Lobby  Pleads  Its  Case,”  Country  Beport  for  Saudi  Arabia 
(heieafter,  CR-SA),  No.  3,  London:  The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit,  1991,  p.  7. 

*^nteOectuals  Demand  Refonns,”  op.  cit,  p.  21. 

*^udi  Arabia:  Fax  and  Opinions,”  TheEoorwmist,  15  June  1991,  pp.  40-41. 
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Time  was  Ktde  doubt  that  Riyadh  was  annoyed  by  diis.  Senknr 
al’Saud  family  members  openly  diasdaed  dUs  newly  discovered  q[>- 
pethe  fte  emtteas  poKticd  diatribes,  calRng  for  restraints  uid  wvn* 
ing  of  severe  consequences.  Biri  hf  fredy  eadiiUtteg  riieir  amwy- 
anoe,  Saudi  officials  vouched  for  die  audiendcity  of  die  peddons  as 
documents  gemdndy  rq[iresenthig  Saudi  opinion.  Rumors  that  the 
government  had  cmicocted  the  debate  between  reformers  and 

conservadves  as  a  carefully  stage-managed  exerdse  for  both  domes¬ 
tic  and  fcMeipi  consumption,  "to  demonstrate  the  constraints  pre¬ 
venting  any  departive  the  status  quo,*  failed  to  win  much  sup¬ 
port.**  In  fact  die  fundamentalist  pressure  has  grown  considerably 
since  1991;  in  addition  to  known  centers  of  fundamentalism  in  the 
dergy  and  the  universides,  more  evidence  emerged  indicating  that  a 
substantial  pnqxNrdon  oi  the  armed  forces  was  coming  undo*  fun- 
damentaUst  influence.*^  Moreover,  the  Islamist  petition  called  for 
die  creation  of  a  "strong,  compnriiensive  army  equipped  with 
we^ons  firmn  various  sources,*  to  "defend  the  country  and  its  holy 
places.***  It  may  well  have  been  that  the  virion  was  to  emulate  the 
Prophet's  armies,  an  idea  that  would  strike  a  chord  in  the  ranks. 


The  Mutawwayta  Dimension 

The  growing  problems  the  al-Saud  faced  from  the  fundamentalist 
community  took  on  added  urgency  as  reports  of  harassment  by  the 
mutawwa  (enforcers  of  religious  behavior)  increased  in  number. 
Unconfirmed  reports  even  alleged  that  younger  members  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  family  were  not  spared  in  this  crackdown.  Rumors  of  distur- 


*** — Leavliig  the  Domestic  Political  Balance  In  Doubt,"  CRSA  3-91,p.7. 

*^rhis  is  one  oC  if  not  the,  least  undeistood  and  most  sensitive  topics  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Given  the  aura  of  secrecy  and  discretion  sunounding  the  mUitaiy  in  the  kingdom,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  even  a  ndnimum  degree  of  certainty  how  widespread 
fundamentalist  forces  may  be  wldiin  die  ranks.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  armed  forces 
were  not  shielded  from  the  public  at  large  to  keep  them  immune  from  fundamental 
changes  in  society.  Moreover,  the  back^und  of  the  armed  forces  was  ingrained  in 
die  fomous  Ikfawan  forces,  which  united  the  tribes  of  Arabia  largdy  under  foe  banner 
of  Islam.  For  esaendal  background,  see  John  S.  Habib,  Ibn  Sau’d's  Warriors  of  Islam: 
The  HAwan  ofNc^  and  Thiir  Role  in  the  Creation  of  the  Sa'udi  IQngdom,  1910-1930, 
Leiden:  E  f.  BiW.  1978;  see  also  Mordechai  Abir,  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  OUBw  Regime 
and  EUtes;  Conflict  and  CMaboration,  Boulder,  Colorado;  Westview  Press,  1988. 

**‘Memotandum  presented  to  King  Fahd,”  op.  cit,  p.  2. 
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bailees  in  Buraidah,  northwest  ci  Riyadh,  implied  that  a  protest 
inarch  on  die  governor's  palace  was  held  in  July  1991  to  ctmiplain 
about  a  (todaion  to  ban  a  pardcidarly  popular  cleric  from  delivering 
his  weddy  sermon.  Although  impossil:te  to  verify,  the  frequency 
widi  which  these  reports  circulated  si^gested  that  not  aO  were  fabri¬ 
cations.  More  recent  devdqimients  involving  mutawwa  frarce  lend 
credibility  to  many  of  these  earlier  reports. 

According  to  the  Jordan  Times,  Riyadh  city  ofBcials  apparendy  au¬ 
thorized  the  ‘anest  of  hundreds  of  rdigious  police  in  the  capital  after 
they  marched  to  the  Palace  of  Prince  Salman,  govmior  of  Riyadh,  to 
protest  being  banned  from  the  al-Shulah  shopping  area.”  Eariier, 
mutawwa  were  also  banned  by  Prince  Mash'al,  the  owner  of  the  cen¬ 
ter,  after  ”they  dmply  got  out  of  hand.”'*  Increasingly  embarrassed 
by  Western  compl^ts  of  harasunent  in  the  kingdom,  vdiidi  hosted 
nearly  five  million  foreigners  in  1991,  the  authorides  confiscated 
many  trademark  GMC  trucks,  which  tlw  mutawwa  use  to  patrol  the 
streets  and  enforce  strict  adherence  to  Islamic  law.  According  to  this 
report,  demonstrators  were  warned  that  they  would  be  arrested  be¬ 
fore  they  set  out  to  march  in  front  of  Prince  Salman's  palace.  Several 
protestors  were  allegedly  IdUed  when  palace  guards  opened  fire  on 
the  mutawwa. 

By  opposing  the  mutawwayin,  Saudi  AraUa  broke  with  its  tradition 
of  blwd  self-assuraiKe.  IQng  Fahd  admitted  that  forces  were  at  work 
diat  threatened  the  country's  social  stability  aiKl  declared  that  he 
would  resort  to  other  measures  if  the  situation  became  intolerable. 
When  he  spoke  of  his  concerns,  Fahd  was  addressing  Muslim  schol¬ 
ars  at  his  regular  diwan  (public  forum)  on  28  January  1992.  The  king 
referred  to  an  imam  (religious  scholar)  accused  of  intolerance  as  an 
example  of  his  concerns.  In  this  instance,  a  40-year  old  imam  was 
sacked  in  December  1991  on  die  ^und  that  he  ”insultled]  the 
leader  of  a  Saudi  women's  association,”  advising  women  not  to  apply 
for  positions  of  responsibility  as  such  posts  were  un-Islamic.^* 
Diplomatic  sources  claimed  that  the  imam  was  administered  80 


'*‘'Special  from  Riyadh.”  Jordan  Timet,  12  Fd>niaiy  1992,  pp.  1, 5.  in  'Sources  Confirm 
Crackdown  on  ReHglous  Police,'  FBlS-NES-32-029. 12  February  1992,  pp.  21-23. 

^Preaefaen  Warned  Against  *E»eMi*e  Behavior’:  Ciertc  Flogged  for  Insulting 
Women,’  FBlS-NES-92-(BI.  31  January  1992,  |4>.  33-34. 
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bshM  uid  banned  from  further  preaching.  About  20  othn  clerics 
were  arrested  in  January  1992  for  insisting  that  Saudi  Arabia  should 
«ihere  more  strictly  to  Islamic  principles  in  foreign  and  domestic 
policies.^*  The  kiiig  took  other  clerics  to  task  for  criticizing  gov¬ 
ernment  poHcies. 

Earlia:,  the  offending  imams  addressed  a  memorandum  to  Abd-al- 
Aziz  bin  Baz  in  vdiich  they  objected  to  Saudi  participation  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  talks.  They  claimed  it  signified  a  departure  from 
the  idea  of  a  holy  war  against  Israel  The  clerics  also  endorsed  the 
policies  of  the  ^gerian  Islamic  Salvation  Front  and  those  of  the 
Irardan  government^  The  long  rejected  the  memorandum  and 
criticized  the  cloics  for  questioning  the  government's  integrity.  He 
also  condonned  clandestine  gathoings  and  the  dissemination  of 
“lies  and  false  rumors”  on  cassettes.  Opposition  judges  were  singled 
out  for  monitoring  and  at  least  one  s^or  rdigious  scholar,  Shaykh 
Abd  al-Muhsin  al-Ubaykan,  a  judge  and  preach^  vdio  presided  over 
Sharia  Court  A  in  Riyadh,  was  dismissed.  The  dismissal  decision  was 
reached  by  the  Higher  Judicial  Council  headed  by  Justice  Minister 
Sha^ch  Abd-AUah  Bin-Jubayr.  Althou^  no  public  reasons  were  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  dismissal,  Saudi  sources  claimed  that  al-Ubaykan  op¬ 
posed  the  U.S.  presence  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  criticized  government 
policies  from  his  pulpit^ 

The  pro-Palestinian  London-based  Al~Quds  M-'Arabi  reported  in 
early  January  1992  that  Saudi  authorities  laimched  a  Ivge-scale 
arrest  campaign  in  the  ranks  of  mosque  preachers  and  imams  to 
punish  them  for  antigovenunent  sermons.  The  majority  of  those  ar¬ 
rested  were  in  the  Riyadh  and  al-Qasim  areas.  Islamic  sources  re¬ 
vealed  that  most  criticisms  were  focused  on  proliferating  usury,  the 
lack  of  Islamic  banks  in  Saudi  Arabia,  assertions  that  the  country  was 
throwing  itsdf  into  the  1^  of  the  United  States,  the  omission  of  the 
word  ”jihad”  from  the  Dakar  Ishanic  summit  statement,  and  the 
Kingdom's  support  for  negotiations  with  Israel  as  well  as  its  agree- 


^^'ZOAnestBd  for'Extrendst'  Stands,'  FBIS-NES-S2-021, 31  January  1992,  p.  34. 

^Youssef  M.  Ibrahim,  'Saudi  fQng  Takes  on  Isiamic  Miiitants,'  The  New  York  Times, 
30  January  1992,  p.  A3. 

^Judge  Dismissed  for  Opposing  U.S.  Presence,'  FBIS-NES-92-023, 4  February  1992, 
pp.  24-25. 
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ment  to  paitidpate  in  the  Moscow  regional  multilateral  negotiations 
in  late  January  1992.^^ 

According  to  the  newspiq>er,  Riyadh  airport  seciuity  authorities  pre- 
vmted  ^uiykh  Salman  al-Awdah.  lecturer  at  the  linam  Muhammad 
Bin  Saud  University  in  Baridah  and  one  of  the  most  reno%vned 
preachers  in  the  kingdom,  from  leaving  the  country.  His  passpmt 
was  confiscated  on  his  return  fit>m  a  visit  to  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  where  he  delivered  a  lecture  oitided  “Liberating  the 
Homdands  or  Liberating  the  Human  Bdngs7“  ShayUi  al-Awdah,  ac- 
ccnnpanied  by  Shaykh  Abd  al-Wahhab  al-Tmayri,  was  on  his  way  to 
die  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  the  Arab  MusUm  Students’ 
Union  vdien  his  departure  was  Mocked.  Only  Sha^di  al-Turayri  was 
permitted  to  travel.^ 

The  government's  stroi^  measures  against  the  mutawwayin 
(enforcers  of  religious  behavior)  and  members  of  the  religious  est^- 
lishment  were  accompanied  by  renewed  promises  to  introduce 
constitutional  changes  to  ensure  that  rule  was  based  on  more  con¬ 
sent.  A  majlis  al-shura  was  to  be  set  up  and  more  powers  given  to 
iocai  administrators;  moreover,  th^ e  would  be  more  consultation 
between  rulers  and  ruled  in  regular  diwans  (forums)  where  ordinary 
people  would  be  able  to  vent  their  grievances.  The  king,  however, 
did  not  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  multiparty  system.^ 

On  1  March  1992,  Fahd  issued  a  series  of  decrees  speeding  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  constitution  for  Saudi  Arabia,  aimed  at 
decentralizing  power  and  establishing  a  bill  of  rights  vdiile  not 


^^Among  the  preachen  arrested  were:  Sba^  Abd  al-Rabman  al-Saluini  (Najran), 
Shaykh  Mashari  al-Zayidi  (Riyadh),  Shaykh  Ibrahim  al-Hisan  (Riyadh),  %aykh  AM  al- 
Karlm  al-Hban  (Riyadh),  Shaykh  Ali  al-Khudayri  (Riyadh),  %aylA  Ibi^im  al-Id 
(Riyadh),  Shaykh  Abdallah  al-Utaybi  (Riyadh),  Shaykh  Fahd  Abd  al-Aziz  a)-Yahya 
(Ri^h),  Shaykh  Nasir  al-Bartak  (al-Bukayriyah-d-Oasim),  Shaykh  Ibrahim  al- 
Khazim  (al-Oawwamah),  Shaykh  Abd  al-Maiik  al-Rayyis  (paralyzed-Riyadh)  and 
Shaykh  Muhammad  al-Asfur  Otiyadh).  See  “Lar^'Scale  Arrest  Campaign  in  Saudi 
Arabia  Embracing  Mosque  Preachers  Who  Condemned  Govenunent’s  Policy,'  At- 
Quds  Al-Arabi,  11-12  January  1992,  p.  1,  in  'Authorities  Round  Up  Dissident  Imams, 
Pmchers,'  FBIS-NES-92-0J1, 16  January  19%,  pp.  24-25. 

^Ibtd..p.2S. 

^^oussef  M.  Ibrahim,  'Saudis  Ready  a  CouncB  Intended  to  Loosen  a  Qosed  Society,' 
The  New  York  Times,  25  February  1992,  p.  AS. 
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threatening  to  weaken  the  al-Saud  rule  over  the  Idngdom.^'  The 
centerpiece  of  the  new  inropam  was  the  cremion  of  a  61 -man  mapis 
al-shtn  %«hich  nvould  advise  die  ruler  and  openly  discuss  policy 
matters  affecting  die  country.  Under  the  new  re^adons,  Saudi 
Aralda's  14  provincial  governors  would  also  acquire  addUdonal 
autonomy  in  setting  priorities  on  ending  and  development  at  the 
local  and  regional  levds.  Govnnors  would  work  with  local 
consultadve  councils,  each  composed  of  10  citizens,  to  meet  local 
and  regional  needs  more  specifically.  The  10  council  members  w^-e 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governors  diemselves  in  consultation  with  the 
interior  minister. 

Most  interesting,  King  Fahd’s  initiatives  revised  the  process  by 
whidi  a  future  ruler  would  be  diosen  to  govern  Saudi  Arabia.  If 
diese  decisions  were  accepted  by  senior  members  of  the  al-Saud 
fiunily  without  emendations,  rulers  would  be  chosen  by  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  an  electoral  college  composed  of  al-Saud  princes.  Moreover, 
the  king  would  retain  the  ri^t  to  appoint  or  dismiss  the  Crown 
Prince,  wdio  would  lose  his  “automatic”  succession  right  under  this 
scheme.  Since  King  Fahd  issued  a  simultaneous  decree  confirming 
Crown  Prince  Abd^ah  as  the  heir  to  the  throne,  this  particular 
clause  of  the  constitution  would  enter  into  effect  after  Abdallah 
ruled.  But  the  real  effect  of  this  dramatic  rule  was  the  expansion  of 
the  pool  fiom  which  the  next  Saudi  monarch  may  be  chosen.  Thus, 
the  succession  test  would  only  come  after  Abdallah,  and  it  was  too 
eaiiy  to  ascertain  vdiether  D^nse  Minister  Sultan  would  forgo  an 
opportunity  if  the  Sectoral  college  decided  to  appoint  another 
prince.2* 

Still,  significant  changes  were  undo*  way  in  the  kingdom,  promising 
to  alter  the  traditional  al-Saud  political  discourse.  To  be  sure,  inter¬ 
nal  constraints  existed,  creating  potential  problems  for  Fahd  and  his 
brothos.  But  the  senior  princes  had  mastered  the  art  of  compromise 
and  corrective  measures.  What  concerned  them  most,  however,  was 
the  knowledge  that  their  successors,  v^o  were  bound  to  face  far 


^Khn  Muipby,  “SaiKli  King  Announces  Refonns,”  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  2  March 
pp.  Al,  A7;  for  the  doramenls,  see  John  BuUocfa,  Reforms  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Consttaaton,  London:  Gtif(]entre  for  Strategic  Studies,  April  1992. 

^oussef  M.  Ibrahim,  "Saudi  King  Issues  Decrees  to  Revise  Cfoveming  System,'  The 
New  York  Times,  2  March  1992.pp.  A1,A5. 
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iiKwe  critical  challenges,  may  not  be  able  to  adapt  fast  enough.  It 
was  laigdy  for  this  reason  that  Fahd  and  his  sWrior  advisors  were 
insdtudtnudizing  {xocesses  aimed  at  oftsuring,  at  least  in  the  short 
term,  their  htdd  on  authority. 

Successkm 

Saudi  Arabia’s  political  stability  has  been  put  to  the  test  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  since  the  state  was  founded  in  1932.^  The  most 
significant  constitutional  crisis  came  in  1958  when  King  Saud  was 
forced  to  turn  over  his  authority  in  foreign  affairs,  internal  policy, 
and  finance  to  his  brother  Crown  Prince  FaysaL  In  1964,  the  strug^e 
for  power  culminated  with  Faysal’s  accession  to  the  throne  when  the 
ulama  declared  that  Saud,  ’’unable  to  carry  out  the  affairs  of  the 
state,"  should  step  down.  On  2  November  1964,  the  Counril  of 
Ministers  and  the  kingdom's  ulama  deposed  Saud  and  proclaimed 
Faysa!  king.®* 

Assassinated  on  25  March  1975,  King  Faysal  was  succeeded  by  Prince 
Khalid,  who  appointed  his  half-brother,  Fahd,  crown  prince  and  first 
deputy  prime  minister.  This  reshuffling  at  the  top  restored  the  bal¬ 
ance  ^tween  the  Juluwi  and  Sudayri  branches  of  the  al-Saud  family. 
Faysal’s  assassination,  described  as  an  isolated  act  perpetrated  by  a 
"deranged”  young  man,  raised  serious  intra-family  disagreements  to 
the  surface.  In  particular,  these  included  clan  differences,  sympathy 
among  younger  princes  for  opposition  religious  groups,  and  finan¬ 
cial  competition.  While  intern^  family  conflicts  received  little  or  no 
publicity  in  Saudi  Arabia,  disputes  were  frequent.  That  was  not  to 
suggest,  however,  that  such  conflicts  were  rampant,  only  that  senior 
members  of  the  ruling  family  disagreed  over  crucial  >  ■  sues.  In  fact. 


^^There  ts  a  rich  literature  examining  all  of  the  different  beets  of  Saudi  political  life 
since  1932.  For  background  materials,  see  Holden  and  Johns,  op.  cit,  pp.  96-527;  and 
Ayman  Al-Yassini,  Religion  and  State  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Boulder  and 
London:  Westview  Press,  1985.  There  is  precious  little  on  succession,  however,  and 
what  follows  is  a  cursory  look  at  its  most  crucial  facets. 

^**Gerald  De  Gaury,  Faisal:  King  of  Saudi  Arabia,  New  York  and  Washington: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Publishers,  1966,  pp.  89-109.  For  a  fascinating  look  at  the  role  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  see  Summer  &olt  Huyette,  Political  Adaptation  in  Saitdi 
Arabia:  A  Study  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Boulder  and  London:  Westview  Press, 
1985,  especially  pp.  49-63. 
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these  disagreements  were  frequendy  brushed  aside,  to  £ace  even 
larger  chaUenges  to  die  kingdom's  internal  stability. 

Pertuqis  the  gravest  challenge  to  die  Al-Saud  authority  occurred  in 
1979  with  the  takeover  of  the  Makkah  Holy  Mosque.^^  llie  ordeal  in 
Islam’s  holiest  city  created  tension  in  the  kingdom,  forced  an  internal 
reassessment  within  the  al-Saud  family,  and  planted  die  seeds  for 
drastic  new  measures.  But  it  also  allowed  King  Khalid  to  widen  his 
rule.  Indeed,  Khalid  embarked  on  an  unprecedented  mediation  trip 
to  accommodate  dissent  and  control  the  sociopolitical  damage 
created  by  the  mosque  takeover.^ 

Khalid  died  in  June  1982.  Crown  Prince  Fahd  was  declared  king 
within  a  matter  of  hours.  Abdallah  became  crown  prince  and  first 
deputy  prime  minister,  and  Sultan  second  in  line  of  succession  as 
well  as  second  deputy  prime  minister.  This  lineup  has  remained  in 
place  since  then. 

Although  the  agreed-upon  succession  mechanism  was  implemented 
to  the  letter  and  everyone  seemed  satisfied  with  the  outcome,  the 
Struve  for  power  within  the  royal  famUy  did  not  disappear.  Crown 
Prince  Abdallah,  for  example,  refused  to  surrender  his  command  of 
the  National  Guard  in  1982.  In  this  respect,  the  precedent  set  by 
Fahd  when  he  left  the  Interior  Ministry  upon  assuming  the  crown 
princeship  in  1975  was  not  respected.  Abdallah,  therefore,  violated 
the  understanding  that  the  crown  prince  would  not  hold  a  cabinet  or 
military  portfolio.  Abdallah  viewed  this  compact  quite  differently. 
He  reminded  his  brothers  that  Fahd  enjoyed  more  powers  than  he 
would  as  crown  prince,  because  an  ailing  ^g  Khalid  had  essentially 
turned  over  most  of  the  throne's  functions  to  him.  With  an  able 
monarch  in  power,  argued  Abdallah,  the  crown  prince  would  once 
again  assume  a  minimal  role  with  little  if  any  authority  attached  to 
his  position.  Moreover,  there  were  numerous  rumors  that  the 


Joseph  A.  Kechichian,  “The  Role  of  tiie  Ulama  in  the  Politics  of  an  Islamic  State:  The 
Case  of  Saudi  Arabia,”  International  Journal  of  Middle  East  Studies  18:1,  February 
1986,  pp.  5S-71;  Idem,  “Idamic  Revivalism  and  Change  in  Saudi  Arabia:  Juhayman 
Utalbi’s  ‘Letters’  to  die  Saudi  People,”  TheMusUm  WorUJO-.l,  January  1990,  pp.  1-6. 

^^James  Dorsey,  “After  Mecca,  Saudi  Rulers  Provide  a  Channel  for  Dissent,”  The 
Oulstlan  Science  Monitor,  14  March  1980,  p.  7. 
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Sudayri  faction  within  the  ruling  al-Saud  lamily  wanted  to  replace 
Abdallah  with  one  of  their  own,  Prince  Sultan,  as  Fahd’s  successor.^ 

Unconfirmed  reports  of  rifts  within  the  ruling  family  surfaced  again 
in  1991,  illustrating  internal  differences  of  opinion  among  senior 
members.  In  one  instance,  Muhammad  al-Fasi,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Prince  Turki  (one  of  King  Fahd’s  six  full  brothers)  was  placed  under 
house  arrest  in  Saudi  Arabia  after  being  taken  there  quietly  from 
Amman,  Iordan,  in  November  1991.  His  arrest  would  not  have 
drawn  much  attention  were  it  not  for  Prince  Turki’s  involvement 
The  dispute  within  the  family  was  over  the  ways  of  dealing  with  Iraq 
and  took  place  before  the  war  to  oust  Iraq  from  Kuwait  started. 
Although  the  story  is  difficult  to  substantiate,  Jordanian  sources 
claimed  that  al-Fasi  visited  Baghdad  on  behalf  of  Prince  Turki,  who 
was  unhappy  with  coalition  plans.  Tuiici  wanted  to  warn  Saddam 
Hussein  of  the  impending  catastrophe  and,  vdien  he  could  not  travel 
personally,  dispatched  his  brother-in-law  to  represent  him.  Al-Fasi 
visited  Baghdad,  where  he  met  with  high-ranking  Iraqi  officials  and 
took  to  the  airwaves  to  denounce  allied  war  aims.  Fearing  for  his 
safety  were  he  to  return  to  the  kingdom,  he  returned  to  Amman  from 
where  he  was  "moved”  to  Riyadh  after  Jordan  mended  its  differences 
with  Saudi  Arabia.^ 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  POUCIES  IN  THE  1990s 

In  1992  Saudi  Arabia  was  one  of  the  few  states  to  retain  an  absolute 
monarchy.  Its  national  security  policies,  which  were  charted  by  the 
kingdom’s  first  ruler,  emphasiz^  diplomacy  within  the  realm  of 
Islam.  This  emphasis  remained  in  place  throughout  the  past  several 
decades  despite  exponential  increases  in  arms  purchases.  However, 
there  were  new  aspects  of  Saudi  national  security  policies.  In  the 


^Abir,  op.  cit,  pp.  212-218. 

^^Muhammad  al-Fasi'$  colorful  record  was  his  own  worst  handicap.  Several  years 
ago,  he  was  involved  In  a  few  real-estate  embarrassments  in  Beverly  Hills,  California, 
and  Miami,  Florida,  generating  damaging  publicity.  At  the  time,  he  was  rebuked  by 
King  Fahd  for  his  eccentricities.  More  recently,  however,  his  case  drew  attention  in 
the  U.S.  media,  vdien  F.  Lee  Bailey,  al-Fa$i’s  Horida  attorney,  ran  full-page  ads  in 
major  American  newspapers  calling  for  his  liberatioa  See  'Who  Ate  These  People? 
What  Do  They  Want?  Who  Is  Behind  Them?"  The  New  York  Times,  14  February  1992, 
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aftemiath  of  the  War  for  Kuwait,  Riyadh  displayed  a  vigorous  and  un¬ 
abashed  readiness  to  adopt  policies  in  pursuit  of  its  perceived  na¬ 
tional  interests.  Saudi  Arabia's  tone  indicated  a  shift  in  policies  em¬ 
phasizing  a  more  assertive  regional  oudook,  part  of  whi^  ^tailed  a 
massive  new  weapons  acquisition  program. 


MILITARIZATION 

The  War  for  Kuwait  hig^ili^ted  the  military  imbalance  among  the 
states  of  the  Gulf  region.  GCC  leaders  insisted  they  would  never 
again  be  in  a  weak  and  vulnerable  position  comparable  to  that  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  of  1990.  The  need  to  defend  oneself  was  made 
amply  clear  and  every  GCC  state  intended  to  see  to  it  that  its  security 
was  preserved.  The  Saudis  ai^ed  that  their  past  investments  paid 
off  handsomely,  proving  to  wary  critics  diat  defense  expenditures 
were  an  insurance  policy  worth  having.  Riyadh's  policy  of  military 
modernization  was,  at  the  very  least,  vindicated  by  the  success  of  the 
war.^ 

According  to  a  June  1990  Congressional  Research  Service  (CRS)  re¬ 
port,  arms  transfer  agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia  reached  $57  billion 
between  1983-1990.  Iraq,  which  was  fi{^ting  Iran  throughout  the 
1980s,  signed  agreements  worth  $30  billion  during  this  period.^  In 
the  wake  of  the  war,  Riyadh  and  its  partners  have  solicited  additional 
arms.  The  Bush  Administration  presented  Congress  with  multiple 
proposals  for  new  weapons,  to  be  balanced  by  new  transfers  to  Israel 
to  maintain  the  latter’s  qualitative  edge. 

Even  before  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  Washington  sought 
Congressional  approval  for  a  $4  billion  plan  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  1,117 
light  armored  vehicles,  2,000  TOW  antitank  missiles,  and  27 155-mil- 
limeter  howitzers.  In  late  August  1990,  a  %22  billion  crisis  package 
was  announced:  24  F-15  fighters,  160  M-6QA3  tanks,  200  Stinger  anti¬ 
aircraft  missiles,  and  1,500  powetftil  but  nonnuclear  depleted-ura- 


^^A  discussion  of  die  merits  of  the  war  U  beyond  the  scope  of  this  researdi  effort, 
which  aims  to  CTamine  internal  dynamics  in  dw  And)  Gulf  stales;  however,  the  conse- 
quences  of  the  war  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  smallCT  Arab  Gulf  states  are  addressed,  as 
diese  may  be  relevant  to  the  region's  security  makeup. 

^^thleenC.  Bailey,  “Arms  Control  for  die  Middle  East,* /nttntadona/Ddbnseileideit' 
24:4,  April  1991,  pp.  311-314. 
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nitun  antitank  shells.  A  third  package,  which  included  60  additional 
F-15C/D  aircraft,  «vas  proposed  in  Septemb^*,  bringing  the  total  sales 
to  $20  billion.^^  Presumably,  a  minority  of  these  items  were  to  be 
drawn  from  the  active  U.S.  arsenal.  In  Sept«nber  1990,  Wadiington 
proposed  yet  anotho*  round  of  transfers  to  the  Saudis:  385  M1A2 
tanks  and  400  Bradley  Fi{^ting  V^cles^the  top  of  the  line  in  U.S. 
armor — along  with  t^usands  of  bombs  and  night  vision  devices. 
Other  sales  were  announced  in  1991  and  1992. 

Riyadh  ordered  12  Patriot  missile  batteries,  with  758  missiles,  radar 
sets,  control  and  launching  stations,  and  other  support  equipment  in 
mid- 1991  ($3.3  billion).  The  administration  submitted  to  Congress 
yet  another  arms  sales  package  for  Saudi  Arabia,  worth  $473  million, 
in  the  spring  of  1991.  Under  the  terms  of  the  new  deal,  a  contract  to 
supply  2,300  "Humvee”  jeeps  at  a  cost  of  $123  million  was  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  horn  U.S.  stocks  left  in  the  kingdom  following  the  war.  The 
larger  $350  million  part  of  the  new  deal  involved  Boeing  supplying 
training  and  support  services  for  the  five  aircraft  in  the  kingdom’s 
AWACS  fleet.  At  the  same  time,  Harsco  sold  Riyadh  5,900  five-ton 
military  trucks  under  an  arms  deal  approved  by  Congress  in 
September  1990.^  In  August  1991,  the  Bush  Administration  added  a 
$365  million  package  of  munitions  for  the  RSAF,  which  included 
parts  for  laser-guided  bombs,  2,0(X)  MK-48  bombs,  2,100  cluster 
bombs,  and  700  AIM-7M  Sparrow  radar-guided  air-to-air  missiles. 
The  sale  passed  throu^  Congress  unopposed  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  brought  to  $10.8  billion  the  total  vdue  of  U.S.  arms  to  the  king¬ 
dom  since  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Other  contracts  were  signed 
to  supply  upgrade  kits  for  F-15  engines,  radars,  printed  circuit 
boards,  and  tactical  radios  for  tanks,  helicopters,  and  light  armored 
vehicles.^  In  the  fall  of  1992,  a  $9  billion  package  for  72  F-15XP  air¬ 
craft  equipped  with  900  AGM-65D/G  Maverick  missiles,  300  AIM-9S, 
and  300  AIM-7M  air-to-air  missiles,  as  well  as  other  support  equip¬ 
ment,  was  initiated.*^ 


^^‘Emergenqr  Weapons  for  Saudi  Arabia,'  Military  Technology,  December  1990, 
p.7. 

^U.S.  Annouces  Phase  One  of  Arms  Package,'  AfEED 34:40, 12  October  1990,  p.  21. 
^U.S.  Arms  Sales  Continue,”  CR-SA  4-91,  p.  13. 

40‘<FactfBe— New  Wbrid  Orders;  U.S.  Arms  Transfers  to  the  Middle  East,”  Arms 
Control  Today,  September  1992,  p.  36;  see  also  Anthony  H.  Cordesman,  *Saudl  F-15 
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A  clear  trend  regarding  the  future  military  obfectives  of  Saudi  Arabia 
was  discernible  in  these  acquiutions.  In  fact.  Riyadh  was  unabashed 
in  its  ^eardi  for  sophisticated  weapons  systems  after  the  high-tech 
performance  of  coalition  forces  against  Iraq,  despite  absorption 
problems.  Ibis  was  made  clear  in  Saudi  Arabia’s  purchases  of  non- 
U.S.  weapons  systems  as  well.  The  kingdom  sought  British,  French, 
and  Italian  astistance  in  this  area,  building  on  its  successful  1986  Al- 
Yamamah  I  project  with  London.^^  Although  that  program  was 
originally  slated  to  include  $8.5  billion  worth  of  Tornado  filter- 
bombers  and  Hawdc  trainer  aircraft,  it  increased  into  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
jects  worth  approximately  $60  billion  for  the  British.^ 

Other  Western  arms  suppliers  also  di^layed  a  keen  interest  in  mili¬ 
tary  sales.  The  British  were  eager  to  sell  additional  Tornados  and 
Hav^  and  the  Saudis  were  willing  to  buy.  In  late  October  1991, 
Prince  Bandar  bin  Sultan,  the  Saudi  ambassador  to  Washington,  told 
the  London  Times  that  Saudi  Arabia  e]q[>ected  to  sperui  some  $25  bil¬ 
lion  on  orders  finm  Britain  over  the  next  five  years  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Al-Yamamah  n  accords.  In  a  bid  to  consolidate  French 
hold  over  Saudi  naval  procurement,  Paris  proposed  five  separate  off¬ 
set  projects,  even  though  their  most  recent  $3  billion  arms  package 
was  stiU  unsigned  in  late  1992.  The  French  Sawari  II  program  would 
presumably  involve  the  transfer  of  three  frigates  with  a  commitment 
to  reinvest  35  percent  of  the  deal’s  technical  value  in  the  kingdom. 
The  other  four  projects  in  the  Sawari  II  offset  program  included  in¬ 
vestments  in  agro-industry,  chemicals,  heavy  industries,  and  elec¬ 
tronics.^ 

At  about  the  same  time  these  large  sales  were  announced,  IQng  Fahd 
pledged  to  increase  the  size  o'  Saudi  Arabia’s  armed  forces.  In  his  Id 
al-Fitr  (end  of  atonement  and  fasting  month)  address,  Fahd  con- 


Sale  Will  Preserve  the  Balance  in  the  Gulf,*  Armed  Forces  Journal  International  130:4, 
November  1992,  pp.  31-36. 

**One  of  the  largest  British  military  contracts,  the  ori^al  $8.5  billion  Al-Yamamab 
project,  was  signed  in  1986  for  the  ^e  of,  among  other  items.  Tornado  bombers.  For 
details,  see  ‘Defence:  A  MEED  Special  Report,*  MEED3&  19, 15  May  1992,  pp.  1 1-16. 

^David  C.  Morrison,  ‘Mideast  Lining  Up  for  Arms,*  National  Journal,  5  September 
1990,  p.  2201. 

— But  UK  Arms  Contractors  Are  Not  Downhearted,*  and  *1116  French  Are  Standing 
By  with  Offset  Proposals,*  CR-SA  4-91,  pp.  13-14. 
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firmed  Ms  dediUMi  to  embark  on  a  malOT  military  manpower  eaqpan- 
AsFahdstated: 

Regarding  the  building  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  main  lesson  to  be 
learned  ftom  the  Gulf  crisis  and  the  ocperience  of  our  forces,  which 
did  extmnely  well,  and  out  of  the  realtty  in  which  we  live  to^,  we 
in  the  Kingitm  Saudi  Arabia  have  made  a  decisive  decision  to 
immedkadfy  embark  on  expatuUrtg  and  strengdietUng  our  Armed 
Forces,  providing  them  widi  the  most  dfoctive  and  most  advanced 
land,  sea,  and  afar  weapons  the  world  has  produced  as  writ  as  ad¬ 
vanced  miUtary  and  technical  eipi^Mnent  We  witt,  God  willing, 
work  toward  rising  the  level  of  efficiency  (d  our  men  in  the  Aimed 
Forces  in  the  various  fields,  doublii^  efforts  in  r^ard  to  conscrip¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  required  needs  for  defending  the  dear  homela^ 
and  warding  off  [enemies]  firom  Ms  waters  and  land.^ 

This  was  the  most  niccinct  and  explicit  pronouncement  ever  issued 
hy  Riyadh  about  its  longer-term  defense  goals.  It  was  also  clear  that 
options  discussed  before  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  including  a 
doubling  al  the  standing  army  as  weD  as  the  purchase  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  hardware  to  equip  new  recruits,  had  been  formally  included  in 
Saudi  expenditure  plans.^ 

Prince  Khaled  bin  Sultan  bin  Abd-al-Aziz,  the  Saudi  commander  of 
ail  Arab  forces  during  Operation  Desert  Stotm,  asserted  that  Riyadh 
required  at  least  eight  (divisions  to  guard  Saudi  Arabia’s  extremely 
loigthy  land  borders.  Includii^  reservists,  Khaled  envisaged  an 
army  wMch  would  number  around  200,000  troops,  nearly  triple  its 
present  size.^^  Riyadh  was  thinking  in  terms  of  similar  levels  of  ex¬ 
pansion  for  its  air  and  sea  forces. 

The  Saudi  government  was  apparently  persuaded  that  it  needed  to 
increase  its  military  forces  to  preserve  its  territorial  integrity. 
Moreover,  it  was  also  willing  to  adopt  a  higher  military  profile,  as  well 


^fOng  Fahd  Speaks  on  War  Outcome,  Government,'  FBlS-NES-91-073, 16  April  1991, 
pp.  11-lZ 

^IbUL,  p.  1 1,  emphasis  added. 

^^'King  Fahd  Pledges  Increase  in  Size  of  Armed  Forces,'  CR-SA  2-91,  p.  10. 

^^Juditb  Miller,  'Saudi  General  Sees  No  Need  for  Big  American  Presence,'  The  New 
York  Times,  29  April  1991,  p.  A9. 
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as  Umit  Its  teUance  on  Western  powers.  The  latter  %vere  equally  con¬ 
vinced  of  die  need  to  prqiosition  large  stocks  of  htfdwrare  In  die  re¬ 
gion.  It  was  not  cleiff ,  however,  whedmr  a  malM^  build-up  of  the 
Saudi  military  was  demographically  feasiUe.^ 

Hedges  to  increase  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  and  to  irttroduce 
conscription  were  ddayed  by  internal  debates.  Defense  minister 
Sultan  stated  that  there  was  no  need  for  conscriptkm  in  the  kingdom 
afterall.  During  a  visit  to  the  IQng  Faisal  air  base  in  June  1991,  Sultan 
claimed  that  the  rush  of  "volunteers  to  enlist  in  the  Saudi  armed 
forces  exceeded  the  oqiacity  of  military  training  centers  to  absmb 
them.”^  Although  the  prince’s  comments  were  consistent  with  his 
earlier  remarks,  they  neverthdess  contradicted  one  of  the  basic 
strat^c  principles  d  the  fifth  five-year  plan,  which  called  for  the  de- 
vdopmoit  of  a  socially  aware  Saudi  populatirm  willing  to  comply 
with  compulsory  military  service.  Prince  Sultan’s  ^tement  was  im¬ 
portant,  nev«theless,  b^use  of  ongoing  religious  currents  within 
die  armed  forces.  By  inference,  a  conscript  army  might  wdl  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  "an  even  more  fertile  breeding  ground  for  opposition  to 
the  govnnmait,”  a  development  the  ruling  family  would  not  sup¬ 
port®® 

A  final  tign  that  Saudi  Arabia’s  militarization  efforts  wait  into  full 
gear  in  1991  was  the  hdghtened  activity  in  the  area  of  military  con¬ 
struction.  Contractors  demonstrated  hi{^  confidence  in  Riyadh  by 
flocking  to  bid  on  new  infirastructure  construction  projects.  The  Al- 
Khaij  airbase  bids  in  particular  drew  a  great  deal  of  attoition.  Al- 
Khaij,  the  designated  home  base  for  RSAF  AWACS,  was  estimated  to 


vie  assume  that  Saudi  Arabia's  popuiation  hovered  around  7.5  million  individuals, 
and  use  (he  current  base  of 76,000  idlers  in  die  armed  forces,  the  ndlitary  mai^wer 
over  general  population  would  stand  at  1.0  percent  If  the  population  base  were 
higher,  say  around  11  million,  the  76,000  personnel  would  represent  a7  percent  of 
population.  An  increase  of  mUitary  manpower  to  200,000  (using  the  7.5  mllion 
population  figure]  would  translate  into  2.6  percentage  points.  With  the  hi^r,  1 1  mil¬ 
lion,  population  figure,  the  figure  would  be  1.8  percent  A  comparative  analysis  with 
othCT  countries  rev^s  that  200,000  Saudis  under  military  uniform  would  ra^  along¬ 
side  Syria,  which  boasts  a  3.2  percentage  figure  (400,000  personnel  in  a  14  mllion 
popuhition).  Alttiough  not  impossfiiie  to  readi,  costs  associated  with  these  percent- 
agM  would  be  very  high.  Data  used  in  tbtocompararison  are  based  on  stotistics  in  The 
MlUttuy&iliince  J99J-82,  op.  dt 

^Conscription  Ruled  Out  Again,"  CRSA  3-9i,  p.  12. 
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cost  over  $13  UUkm  to  con^>lete.  Initial  Mds  tendared  in  1989 
dkdted  onl^  three  responses.  In  1991,  bowwver,  13  compaides  ten¬ 
dered  bids  to  btdkl  ai^raiiinatdy  SO  buiklings.‘>  Defense  omtrac- 
tors,  at  least,  believed  that  Saudi  Arabia  was  committed  to  inctea^ng 
its  defense  expenditures  and  anbarldng  on  an  irreversible  buiki-up 
of  the  kingdren's  own  o^Mbilities. 


STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVES 

In  early  1992,  Iran  and  Iraq  remained  Saudi  Arabia’s  main  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  Persian  Gulf  r^on.  This  characterization,  which  was 
clearly  articulated  by  senior  femily  memb«s,  essentially  meant  that 
the  regime  acknovdedged  both  the  Iranian  and  Ira<^  potottials  in  the 
area.  In  the  case  of  Iran,  the  revolutionary  government  questioned 
Saudi  Arabia’s  political  as  well  as  rdigious  legitimacy  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  considered  itself  on  a  collidon  course  with  Riyadh  despite  a 
partial  political  thawing  in  early  1992.  In  the  case  of  Iraq,  Saddam 
Hussein’s  threat  polarized  the  security  aligrunents  in  the  region,  es¬ 
pecially  afto-  Bagdad  abrogated  ail  of  its  treaty  obligations  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  Few  anticipate  that  relations  between  Saudi  Arabia 
and  either  Iran  or  Iraq  would  improve  substantially.  Rather,  the  as¬ 
sumption  was  that  all  three  would  pursue  competitive,  evoi  hege¬ 
monic,  objectives. 

Gulf  Security  Power  Broker 

Saudi  relations  with  Iran,  v^ch  improved  during  the  war  against 
Iraq,  had  first  deteriorated  after  the  1987  Makkah  massacre,  when 
Saudi  authorities  machine-gunned  hundreds  of  Iranian  pilgrims. 
Vlfith  Iraq’s  wings  now  clipped,  Saudis  were  once  again  concerned 
with  Iran’s  military  purchases,  its  support  for  Islamic  movonents, 
and  its  attempts  to  gain  influence  in  Central  Asia.  As  a  lever  against 


addition  to  die  Al-Kbarj  project,  British  Aerospace  was  anxious  to  make  progress 
on  fleeing  finance  for  the  planned  building  of  the  &ilayyl  airbase  in  the  soudi.  In 
June  1991,  12  Bridsh  con^nies  prequalified  as  prime  construction  contractors, 
paving  the  way  for  their  j^ssiUe  imnilvement  in  the  building  of  SuIayyM.  See 
‘Defence:  —As  Defence  Contractors  Look  Forward  to  More  Pickings,*  CRSA  4-91, 
p.  14;  see  also  ‘—As  UK  Contractors  Pretpialify  for  Airbase  Contract,*  CRSA  3-91, 
p.l4. 
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Inn.  Riyaitti  invited  prominent  Muslim  leaders  from  the  former 
Soviet  UnkMi  to  Makkah  to  encourage  them  to  revive  dteir  frdth  md 
political  sdf-assmtion  in  dieir  respective  republics.  Saudi  AraMa 
enjoyed  some  influence  in  die  area  as  it  had  earmarked  most  ot  the 
$1.5  biOion  aid  package  granted  Moscow  in  1990-1991  fix’  rel^^ous 
sdMols  and  dewrio|Hnent  projects  in  die  six  CMitral  Asian  repubflcs. 
In  January  1992,  Saudi  Ai^a  opened  embassies  in  each  lepuUic, 
ifdiereas  Iran  had  embassies  in  oidy  Turkmenistan,  Uzbddstan,  and 
Kyrgyzstan.  Iranian  embassies  were,  howevm,  eventually  opened  in 
Azerbaijan,  Ti^kistan,  and  Kazakhstan. 

Saudi  concerns  over  Coitral  Asia  paralleled  more  fundamental  dif- 
femices  with  Iran.  These  surfaced  in  1991  with  the  Shia  uprising 
against  Saddam  Hussein.  At  the  time,  it  appeared  that  the  Saudis 
had  asked  allied  forces  to  lessen  thdr  limited  support  for  the  would- 
be  secessionists,  because  of  fears  potential  pro-Iranian  gains.^^ 
Subsequently,  Riyadh  agreed  to  establish  a  refugee  camp  near  Raflia, 
Saudi  Arabia,  for  Shia  Iraqis  seeking  refuge  behind  Saudi  and  allied 
lines.  This  gesture  was  not  an  indication  of  a  more  active  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  fate  of  tiie  ^a  but  merely  a  practical  redeployment  to 
enable  Saudi  troops  to  leave  Iraqi  territory. 

At  about  the  same  time,  however,  the  GCCi-2  proposals  enshrined  in 
the  Damascus  Declaration  raised  the  ire  of  the  Iranians.  The  GCCf2 
proposals  aimed  to  pool  conservative  Arab  Gulf  states’  resources 
with  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  region.  A 
product  of  the  War  for  Kuwait,  it  excluded  key  re^onal  parties,  in¬ 
cluding  Iran  and  Iraq.  Althou^  the  declaration  was  carc^  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  aHiance  was  formed  within  the  framework  of  the  Arab 
League  Charter  and  excluded  no  one,  it  immediatdy  provoked  a 
worried  response  from  both  the  Arab  Maghreb  Union  and  Iran.  GCC 
states  adopted  several  steps  to  mollify  Iranian  sentitivities.  First, 
Damascus  reassured  Teheran  that  th«r  close  relationship  would  re¬ 
main  intact  Second,  Riyadh,  partiy  in  response  to  Omani  pressures, 
resumed  diplomatic  ties  with  Teheran  towards  the  end  of  March. 
Third,  and  peihaps  most  crucially,  GCC  foreign  ministers  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  delineate  a  specific  role  for  Iran  in  any  future  security  ar- 


^Jim  Muir.  ‘Iraqi  Opposition:  Moderation,  Commitment  and  Democracy,*  Middle 
Eastintematloned,  No.  396, 22  March  1991,  pp.  11-12. 
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rangeiiiMits  In  ttie  region."  Agabiot  this  seeming  {xomisii^ 
badkgiround,  ban  and  Saudi  Anbla  were  able  to  reach  an  a9«ement 
on  baidan  partic^Mdion  in  die  1991  h^  (pUgrimage)  to  Makkah  and 
MacBnah,  both  of  wdikhirere  incident  free. 

To  be  aure^  Saudi  Arabia’s  increasingljf  fonnal  contacts  with  ban 
were  Hnfced  to  recent  internal  political  dev^qpments  in  the  kingdom, 
ccntmed  around  Shia  demands  fur  better  rqweacntation.  Itwasun- 
dear.  however,  whedier  the  Hnk  resulted  frtm  a  deliberate  Saudi  ini¬ 
tiative  or  bom  an  indqiendent  ft»ce  that  was  acquiring  a  life  and  a 
m<Mnentum  of  its  own.  It  was  conceivable  diat  the  call  for  greater  Is- 
lainization  of  the  kii^om  as  wdl  as  the  “encouragement  of  Idamic 
movements  dsewdiere  in  the  Arab  wmld”  was  in^iied  by  Riyadh  to 
posidtm  itsdf  fevorably  with  Western  powers,  e^iedally  in  terms  of 
its  military  modemizadmi  program."  It  is  also  conceivaUe  that 
Islamic  movements  gcnuindy  battened  incumbent  pro-Westren 
GCC  r^imes  that  were  feced  with  die  remaining  option  of  acknovd- 
edging  the  need  to  accommodate  opponents. 

Under  the  premise  that  the  al-Saud  encouraged  the  ulama  to  issue 
thdr  May  1991  peddon,  tolerated  and-Westem  demonstradons  by 
Iranian  pUgrims  at  the  1992  pilgrimage,  and  generally  intended  to 
sbengdim  dieb  pia^niatic  alUanre  with  ban,  Riyadh’s  actions  illus¬ 
trated  how  volatile  developments  throu|^ut  the  region  could  be¬ 
come,  and  how  foreign  powers  would  be  cau|^t  in  the  middle  of  very 
difficult  situations. 

But  Riyadh's  decision  to  suqiend  its  vitiqierative  attacks  on  the  late 
AyatoQah  Khomeini  may  have  reflected  a  realizatitm  that  fondamen- 
tidist  (^dnion  in  the  Ui^om  was  gainii^  influence  which,  in  turn, 
called  for  a  reexamination  oi  ban's  positicm  in  die  region.  Still,  by 
sanctioning  the  revolutionary  government,  the  al-Saud  were 
cmidtHiing  the  “overthrow  of  the  Pahlavi  dynasty  by  a  population 
that  had  beomie  thorou^ily  disoichanted  with  the  ruling  femily's 
comqition,  its  champirming  of  a  Western  lifestyle,  its  acceptance  of  a 
U.S.-a]located  role  in  the  defense  of  the  Gulf,  its  dealings  with  Israel, 


"*GCC  Foreign  Mintolen’  Extnordinaiy  Meet  Held,”  FaS-NES-91-087, 6  May  1991, 
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«id  it6  production  oil  pedicles.  Since  paiaOds  between  die 
Shah’s  posttkMi  in  1978  and  dutt  of  die  al-Saud  in  1991  %vere  all  too 
i^Murent  Saudi  AiaMa’s  reconciliation  with  Iran  uvasnKMre  the  result 
of  necessity  than  desire.  Saddam  Hussein  had  survived  in  Iraq,  and 
die  smaller  GCC  states,  led  by  Oman,  were  aedviHy  pressing  fw 
closer  ties  with  Tdieran.  Moreover,  the  Saudi  fence-nwnding  widi 
Teheran  was  meant  to  protect  Riyadh  internally,  by  dlminating  any 
negative  cranparisons  vdth  Shah  Muhammad  Pahlavi's  regime. 

Statements  made  by  Iranian  foreign  minister  All  Akbar  Velayati  in 
Saudi  Arabia  in  ^ril  1991,  and  by  Prince  Saud  al-Faisal  during  his 
visit  to  Teharan  in  June  1991,  were  revealing  indeed.  The  most  evi¬ 
dent  ccmcession  was  accepting  115,000  Iranian  {dlgrims,  a  huge  in¬ 
crease  over  the  figure  of  45,000,  whidi  was  imposed  after  the  fateful 
1987  MaUcah  demonstration.  Furthermore,  the  Saudis  acc^ted 
Tdieran's  demand  that  5,000  pUgrims  be  given  special  status  as 
'‘relatives  of  martyrs,”  thereby  acknovrtedging,  even  if  partially,  the 
Iranian  version  of  the  1987  tra^y. 

Another,  perfaqis  more  significant,  conces^on  was  to  allow  Iranian 
pilgrims  to  stage  a  political  demonstration  to  express  their  ‘dis¬ 
avowal  of  pagans.”^  The  ‘peaceful”  demonstration  was  well 
attended  in  1991,  and  criticism  of  the  West  in  general,  and  larad  in 
particular,  was  strident  Because  the  demonstration  was  peaceful, 
the  Saudis  agreed  to  upgrade  their  diplomatic  ties  with  Iran  to  the 
ambassadorial  level.  Teheran’s  ability  to  muzzle  its  more  extreme 
haranguers  resulted  in  an  even  stranger  development  when  an 
official  Saudi  statem^t  was  issued  referring  to  Riyadh’s  support  for 
Iraq  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War  as  "without  having  any  sp^dfic  aim 
against  Inm.”^^ 

To  be  sure,  this  openness  was  a  clear  testimony  to  the  deep  shock 
that  the  War  for  Kuwait  had  inflicted  on  the  Saudi  body  politic.  But  it 
also  was  a  warning  sign  for  Riyadh  that  even  short-term  acquies¬ 
cence  could  produce  more  permanent  effects.  By  supporting  Iraq 
durii^  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  Saudi  Arabia  had  distanc^  itself  from  Iran 


^Underiines  Puallels  with  the  Past.'  CRSA  3-91,  p.  a 
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and,  ccMiwqiiMidy.  was  compelled  to  adopt  very  limited  and  one¬ 
sided  potted  Ited  die  al-Saud  temalned  neutral  in  that  conflict, 
bmh  Baghdad  and  Teheran  ml^t  have  behaved  differently.  Under 
diose  circumstances,  Baghdad  could  not  have  rdied  tm  Saudi  and 
GCC  flnandal  lugeue  to  preanote  regional  hegem(mic  ambitions, 
and  Tdieran  would  have  been  cognizant  of  Riyadh’s  acknowle^- 
ment  ot  Iran’s  role  in  die  Persian  Gulf  region.  Cmisequendy, 
Riyadh’s  acquiescence  to  Bagdad  set  in  modem  a  vdiole  series  of 
crucial  developmaits  vriiich  help  explain  why  the  haqis  invaded 
Kuwait 

Fedlowing  the  invasion,  the  Saudis  adopted  objectives  designed  to 
countw  Iraq  and  prepared  for  battle  by  the  end  of  October.  With 
their  resolve  hardened,  the  al-Saud  donanded  “the  withdrawal  of  all 
Iraqi  troops  stationed  on  the  Saudi  borders,  together  with  ensuring 
that  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  Iraqi  ruler’s  aggression  against 
any  otho'  Gulf  country.*^  In  early  November  1990,  Saudi  Arabia 
took  the  even  larger  step  of  allowing  American  commanders  full  con¬ 
trol  of  Saudi  forces  during  any  offenave  attack  launched  from  Saudi 
soil.® 

lOng  Fahd  also  rqpeatedly  reacted  compromise  solutions.  A  Mo¬ 
roccan  call  for  an  Arab  emergency  summit  fell  on  deaf  ears.  In  the 
communique  at  the  Decembw  1990  GCC  Doha  Summit,  the  Saudis 
insisted  that  foreign  troops  would  be  withdrawn  only  “when  the  GCC 
member  states  request[ed  these  forces]  to  do  so  after  the 
circumstances  that  requited  their  presence— the  Iraqi  occupation  of 
Kuwait  and  the  threat  to  the  GCC  countries — [welre  removed.”® 
This  was  a  clear  signal  that  unspecified  threats  could  weU  require 
coalition  forces  to  keep  some  forces  behind  until  a  resolution  of  the 
crisis  was  reached. 


^'King  Fahd  Reaflinm  Stance  on  Gulf  Crisis,”  FBIS-NES-90-20f^  24  October  1990, 
pp.  22-23. 
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Once  the  war  atarted.  Iraqi  missile  attadcs  on  Saudi  Arabia,  omi- 
Mned  with  Baghdad’s  uniliueral  ateogFatkm  of  all  its  treaty  obliga* 
tions  with  the  khtgdom,  locked  die  Saudis  firmly  in  the  coalition 
camp.  Indeed,  during  the  war,  Riyadh  showwd  little  concern  over  the 
mass  destructkm  of  Iraq,  which  resulted  from  alfied  bomtdi^s,  ot 
over  its  effects  on  Arab  public  opinkm.  GCC  states,  led  by  Saudi 
Arabia,  rejected  a  Felmiaty  1991  Soviet  peace  pn^iosal,  insisting  diat 
Saddam  Hussein  be  brou^t  down.  Chi  this  score  at  least,  the  Saudis 
supported  coalition  positions  that  Iraq  must  surrender  imcondi- 
tionaily.  In  early  1992,  Riyadh  went  a  step  fiirdier,  calling  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Saddam  Hussein  from  power.^* 

Throu^out  1992,  Riyadh  evaluated  the  consequences  of  Saddam 
Hussein  remainir^  in  power  over  the  near  future.  This  was  a  daunt¬ 
ing  challenge  because  of  the  animosity  that  exists  between  the  two 
countries'  leaderdiips.  Still,  Saudi  Arabia  faced  the  dubious  task  of 
accepting  this  added  chaUenge  in  the  region,  one  that  may  have  a  life 
(tf  its  own.  Against  it,  Riyadh  may  have  few  choices  but  to  keep  its 
guard  up,  rally  the  smalter  sha^didoms  around  a  unified  position, 
and,  whenever  needed,  call  upon  its  Western  allies  to  hdp  d^end  it 

Rdations  with  Ymnen 

The  feding  of  solidarity  with  the  Iraqi  population  in  1990-1991  did 
not  affect  the  entire  Yemeni  population.  In  the  North,  for  example,  a 
number  of  tribal  leadm  rallied  behind  Saudi  Arabia,  akhoi^ 
Riyadh's  expulsion  of  close  to  a  million  Yemenis  dampened  pro- 
Saudi  sentiments.  On  23  November  1990,  President  Saleh  an¬ 
nounced  that  817,000  Yemmis  returned  to  the  country  from  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Ifriwait  According  to  Saudi  banking  sources,  an  esti¬ 
mated  $4  union  was  transferred  from  the  kingdom  during  October 
and  November  1990  even  thou^  Sanaa  failed  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  a  repatriation  of  funds  on  this  scale.  An  unconfirmed  re- 


^^Patrick  E  lyier,  ‘^tes,  in  MMeast,  Is  Said  to  Discuss  Ouster  of  Hussein,”  Tlw  New 
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Demird  (rffered  some  cautionary  advice  to  Mtasfain^n  that  toppling  Saddam  Hussein 
may  iwt  be  supported  by  Ankara.  The  Tutktota  perception  was  colored  by  die  Kurdish 
question  hut  sUMd,  nevertheless,  in  contrast  to  Saudi  Arabia’s.  See  Barbara  Qossene, 
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port  clalined  that  about  $3  billion  of  the  total  was  transferred  to 
Switzorland.  On  the  issue  of  deportations,  accusations  and  denials 
were  traded  back  and  forth  between  Riyadh  and  Sanaa.  Links  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  were  not  completely  severed,  however;  a 
December  1990  Saudi  royal  decree,  for  example,  renewed  a  $9.9  mil- 
1km  contract  for  Saudi  Medical  Services  to  manage  and  operate  the 
Al-Salam  hospital  in  Saada,  financed  by  the  Saudi  Fund  for 
Devdopment  It  was  perh^s  ^gnificant  that  Saada  was  in  an  area 
sympathetic  to  Saudi  Arabia.*^ 

B^ore  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  bilateral  relations  between  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Yemen  were  fiiendly  even  if  complex.^  The  complexities 
were  the  result  of  convenience  ratter  than  genuine  concern  for  the 
prosp^ty  of  Yemen.  Essentially,  Saudi  Arabia,  in  the  role  of  patron, 
provided  a  reliant  Yemen  with  both  budgetary  support  and  de¬ 
velopment  aid,  worth  about  $600  million  a  year.  Unlike  other  for- 
dgners,  Yemenis  were  permitted  to  enter  the  kingdom  without  visas, 
and  more  important,  they  were  allowed  to  establi^  small  businesses 
without  having  load  sponsors  or  partners.  The  resulting  Yemeni 
presence  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  repatriation  of  earnings  were,  for 
Yemen,  the  ^^e  iargest  source  of  revenue,  amounting  to  around 
$1.2  billion  a  year.  However,  these  preferential  relations  were 
seriously  disrupted  vAien  the  Yemeni  president  voted  in  the  Arab 
League  against  condemning  Iraq  following  its  invasion  of  Kuwait 
Relations  soured  flutter  when  Sanaa  abstained  from  voting  on 
various  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions.  Inside  Yemen  these 
decisions  were  interpreted  as  both  a  bold  display  of  independence  by 
the  fied^g  republic  and  a  gesture  of  loyalty  towards  Baghdad. 
Riyadh,  on  the  otter  hand,  was  annoyed  at  Yemen’s  posture,  which 
was  seen  as  siding  with  the  enemy.  In  retaliation,  the  Saudis  eiqmlled 
a  large  number  of  Yemeni  diplomats  and  then  withdrew  the 
privileged  status  of  Yemeni  worko-s  by  imposing  the  requirement  of 


^‘Relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  Remain  Strained,*  Country  Report  for  Oman  and 
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taking  Saudi  sponsors.  Sanaa  responded  by  informing  its  citizens 
diat  if  they  arranged  Saudi  sponsorship  their  passports  would  be 
revdced.  E)es|dte  the  diplomatic  row,  an  umepentant  Yemen  rrfiised 
to  cave  in,  inlmited  a  huge  refugee  problem,  and  lost  an  important 
ben^Bctor.  To  be  sure,  the  overall  tone  o{  these  disi^re^arts  drew 
on  the  historical  differences  that  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

Omani  and  UAE  ^oits  to  soften  the  Saudi  position  over  Yemai  did 
not  result  in  a  reconciliation  between  Riyadh  and  Sanaa.  At  the  end 
of  May  1991,  Saudi  sources  denied  rumors  that  interior  ministry  of¬ 
ficials  were  ‘preparing  to  issue  green  cards  to  Yemenis  enabling 
them  to  reside  and  work  in  the  Kingdom  without  a  Saudi  sponsor.”^ 
Riyadh  posited  that  Yemenis  should  not  expect  ^>ecial  treatment 
arid,  to  ^ve  the  point  home,  Yemeni  pilgrims  were  asked  to  assume 
an  pilgrimage  costs.^  The  Saudi  rationalization  was  that  this 
‘procedure*  placed  the  Yemenis  on  ‘equal  footing*  with  other 
pilgrims.  In  reality,  it  was  another  exan^ple  of  the  kingdom's  overaU 
displeasure  with  Yemen.  However,  the  Saudis  did  allow  the  Yemeni 
vice-presidmt  (and  former  president  of  South  Yemen).  Ali  Salim  al- 
Beidh,  into  the  kingdom  to  perform  the  pilgrimage,  implying  that 
some  doors  remained  ajar. 

The  Saudi-Yemeni  estrangement  was  unlikely  to  produce  a  final 
break,  however,  for  it  was  mutuaUy  beneficial  for  Imth  sides  to  re¬ 
solve  their  differences.  At  the  end  of  the  War  for  Kuwait,  Saudi  rela¬ 
tions  with  Yemen  appeared  to  be  on  the  mend.  Some  Yemenis  re¬ 
turned  to  the  kingdom  after  Saudi  Arabia's  ‘project  bureau”  in  Sanaa 
reopened.  The  threatened  boycott  of  Yemeni  Airways — in  vriiich 
Riyadh  held  a  49  percent  stake — was  averted.  Indeed,  the  Saudis 
promised  to  pay  a  share  towards  the  modernization  program  vriiich 
was  linked  to  the  absorption  of  Adm's  Alyemda  Airline.  Meanwhile, 
money  crossing  the  border  to  the  tribal  areas  alleviated  some  of  the 
hardships  caused  by  the  loss  in  remittances.  Nevertheless,  a  degree 
of  enmity  remained.  The  Yemeni  minister  for  erq>atriate  affairs. 
Brigadier  General  Salih  Munassir  Al-Saiyali,  repeatedly  maintained 
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that  Sanaa  would  seek  compensation  from  Riyadh  for  the  estimated 
$7.9  Inllion  in  property  and  assets  lost  by  the  returning  Yemenis  and 
would  be  prepared  to  resort  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
The  Hague  if  diplomacy  failed.^  These  pronouncements  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  situation  was  complicated  by  Riyadh's  avid  interest  in 
the  direction  of  events  inside  Yemen. 

To  be  sure,  the  kingdom  was  unhappy  with  unification  in  that  it  cre¬ 
ated  a  major  new  entity  on  the  peninsula  out  of  two  states  whose 
differences  the  kingdom  had  previously  encouraged.  Political  plural¬ 
ism  was  also  deeply  disturbing  to  the  ^udi  monarchy  as  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  secularism  and  socialism  in  the  former  South  Yemen. 
Relations  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  new  republic  reached  their 
nadir  with  the  expulsion  of  Yemeni  e]q)atriates  from  the  kingdom. 
Although  a  slight  rapprochement  is  under  way,  Saudi  influence  could 
still  throw  the  republic  off  balance.  The  kin^om’s  usual  lever  is  the 
traditionalist  northern  tribes,  and  it  may  well  provide  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  vocal  Islamist  movements  currendy  obstructing  the 
trend  to  democracy  and  pluralism.  Indeed,  one  option  open  to 
President  Saleh  is  to  ease  secularist  southerners  out  of  power  and 
enhance  the  conservative  and  Islamic  profile  of  his  regime.  In  this 
way,  he  would  not  only  neutralize  the  potential  opposition  to  his 
right  but  would  also  regain  vitally  need^  Saudi  financial  aid.  But 
such  a  move  would  most  likely  be  opposed  by  many  Yemenis  as  well 
as  provoke  armed  resistance  in  the  south,  whdch  would  stifle  Sanaa’s 
attempts  to  absorb  the  south  peacefully.  No  matter  what,  the  po¬ 
tential  for  tensions  between  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  balance 
of  the  century  and  beyond  remains  high. 

Saudi  Arabia’s  Role  in  the  Arab/Muslim  World 

Conflicts  with  Iran  and  Iraq,  which  represented  immediate  threats  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  nevertheless  brought  the  rest  of  the  Muslim  and  Arab 
worlds  much  closer  to  Riyadh.  The  Saudi  public  posture  was  that 
Iraq  stabbed  them  in  the  back,  and  tha^  many  so-caUed  Arab 
"brothers”  fared  no  better.  In  the  future,  tht  Saudis  promised  that 
they  would  support  only  those  who  stood  by  them  when  they  needed 
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assistance.  This  basically  meant  that  the  GCC,  Egypt,  and  Syria 
would  form  a  new  nucleus  of  Arab  politics,  with  Damascus  taking  the 
initiative  in  forging  a  hi^-level  Syrian-Saudi  Joint  committee  in 
February  1991.  GCC  leaders  endorsed  a  new  development  fund  to 
lend  needed  financial  support  to  the  more  sympathetic  Arab  and 
Islamic  countries  to  grease  the  GCC+2  wheels  even  further.  But  un¬ 
like  past  commitments,  GCC  states  decided  to  channel  funds  ear¬ 
marked  for  specific  projects,  rather  than  hand  donations  to  a  respec¬ 
tive  head  of  state  for  distribution  according  to  his  own  priorities.  The 
GCC-i-2  breakthrough  notwithstanding,  the  Doha  Declaration 
stressed  that  the  GCC  was  not  embarked  on  an  isolationist  path,  in¬ 
tent  on  punishing  other  Arab  states.  It  talked,  for  example,  about  the 
paramount  need  to  reunite  the  Arab  world  and  identified  the 
Palestinian  question  as  the  main  Arab  cause.^ 

After  the  liberation  of  Kuwait,  the  Saudi  hardline  attitude  towards 
unfriendly  Arab  states  softened  somevs^at,  but  the  general  sense  of 
anger  persisted.  By  finalizing  the  GCC  Development  Fund  in  late 
April  1991,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $10  billion,  the  Saudis  and 
their  GCC  allies  institutionalized  their  aid  programs.  No  longer 
would  wealthy  Arab  rulers  offer  discretionary  funds  to  a  government 
in  office.  The  order  of  the  day  was  for  formal  contacts  favoring  the 
proven  leaders  and  policies.  While  explaining  this  new  policy,  GCC 
Secretary-General  Abdullah  Bishara  declared  that  Jordan  and  the 
PLO  would  no  longer  receive  aid.  Although  Bishara  subsequently 
denied  making  such  a  statement,  it  was,  even  if  made  in  a  moment  of 
anger,  reflective  of  the  Arab  world's  disarray. 

To  deflect  some  subsequent  criticisms,  however,  the  Saudis  chan¬ 
neled  some  funds  to  Palestinians  in  the  Israeli  occupied  territories  in 
mid- 1991  through  agencies  other  than  the  PLO,  and  instructed  news¬ 
paper  editors  to  tone  down  their  hostile  editorials  about  other  Arab 
countries.  SimulUmeously,  Riyadh  embarked  on  a  propaganda 
initiative  to  persuade  Arab  and  Muslim  states  of  the  validity  of  the 
Saudi  point  of  view.  Starting  in  April  1991,  they  even  "arranged  for 
live  satellite  broadcasts  of  Saudi  television  across  the  entire  Muslim 


®^*Doha  Declaration  Issued,*  FBIS-NES-90-248, 26  December  1990,  pp.  8-9. 
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world  and  have  indicated  that  coverage  will  focus  heavily  on  religious 
rites.”® 

Other  conciliatory  moves  towards  Jordan  were  made  in  the  spring  of 
1991.  Jordanian  trucks  bringing  in  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
allowed  to  cross  the  Saudi  bord^*  in  April  and  the  Jordanian  ambas¬ 
sador  returned  to  Riyadh  at  about  the  same  time.  Saudi  airspace  was 
reopened  to  Royal  Jordanian  planes  in  May,  reflecting  a  dramatic 
attitudinal  change.  Smilarly,  in  late  February  1991,  Riyadh  lifted  the 
embargo  on  Sudanese  workers  in  the  kingdom,  but  little  movement 
was  visible  on  repairing  the  economic  damage  caused  by  the  mass 
Yemeni  emigration. 

These  “moody”  shifts  in  position  vis-i-vis  the  Arab  and  Muslim 
worids  resulted  because  the  chief  regional  security  arrangement,  the 
so-called  GCC-i-2  plan,  failed  to  provide  an  effective  joint  security 
force  capable  of  satisf^g  all  parties.  For  the  GCC  states,  the  GCCt-2 
was  meant  to  provide  insulation  from  core  Arab  issues,  since  the  se¬ 
curity  aspect  was  still  ensured  by  Western  coalition  partners. 
Differences  within  the  GCC  states  themselves  also  emerged  over  Iraq, 
Iran  and  Yemen,  precluding  an  implementation  of  the  accords. 
Oman,  which  formalized  Its  border  agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia  in 
May  1991,  was  the  leading  advocate  for  good  nei^borly  relations, 
arguing  first,  for  better  GCC  ties  vdth  Iran  and  second,  pleading  the 
Yemeni  case  with  IGng  Fahd. 

The  War  for  Kuwait  proved  that  massive  weapons  purchases  and  aid 
subventions  to  neighbors  actually  brought  little  security  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  \^th  hindsight,  the  aigument  that  expensive  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  would  ensure  the  kingdom's  security  was  always  somew^t 
weak.  Indeed,  the  primary  reason  for  this  is  the  sm^l  size  of  the 
Saudi  population — and  military  forces — and  the  rather  large  sizes  of 
ractemal  opponents,  including  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Yemen.  Moreover, 
Riyadh  was  always  concerned  about  a  two-front  move  vdiereby 
Iraqis  would  invade  from  the  north  and  Yemenis  would  push  up 
from  the  south.  This  fear,  exacerbated  by  Sanaa's  support  for  Iraq 
during  the  1990  crisis,  prompted  Riyadh  to  deny  Yemenis  in  Saudi 
Arabia  favored  residency  privileges.  To  compensate  for  their  limited 
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land  forces,  Saudis  ranpha^zed  the  need  for  a  first-rate  air  force  but 
even  that  proved  inadequate. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  War  for  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia  aims  to  acquire 
a  first-rate  military  force  to  protect  the  kingdom  fiom  foreign  aggres¬ 
sors.  Riyadh  correctly  argues  that  Ba^idad  retains  a  potent  force 
with  which  it  must  reckon.  Moreover,  Saudi  Arabia  is  also  wary  of 
Iran  which,  despite  its  apparent  moderation  ^ce  late  1991,  remains 
a  potential  adversary.  In  fact,  Teheran's  ability  to  support  subversive 
elements  throughout  the  region  was  feared  even  more  than  its  cur¬ 
rent  massive  rearmament  program. 

In  essence,  the  main  lesson  of  the  war  was  that  only  Western  forces 
could  effectively  provide  for  the  security  of  the  Arab  Gulf  states.  This 
factor  became  more  pressing  v^en  the  GCCf2  approach  to  Gulf 
security  (analyzed  in  the  next  section),  touted  as  an  effective  solution, 
failed  to  take  hold.  GCC  states  mistrusted  Egypt  and  Syria  because 
the  latter  held  unrealistic  financial  expectations  from  the  conserva¬ 
tive  Arab  Gulf  monarchies.  Rather,  the  preference  was  to  pursue  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements  between  individual  CXZC  states  and  key  Western 
powers. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  area  of  change  concerns  the  domestic 
arena.  With  the  introduction  of  limited  political  reforms  through  the 
creation  of  a  countrywide  majlis  al-shura  as  well  as  14  smaller  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  kingdom’s  provinces,  the  Saudi  decisioiunaking 
structure  was  widened  in  the  aftermath  of  the  War  for  Kuwait  King 
Fahd  ensured  that  the  crucial  succession  question  was  somewhat 
institutionalized  precisely  to  limit  future  internal  family  disputes. 
Simultaneously,  demands  for  more  technical  expertise  within  the 
ruling  family  increased  as  well,  v^ch  was  best  illustrated  in  changes 
within  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Yet,  despite  all  of  these  positive  de¬ 
velopments,  Islam  will  continue  to  be  the  ultimate  model  in  provid¬ 
ing  guidance  on  which  appropriate  and  acceptable  politick  deci¬ 
sions  would  be  adopted.  Given  that  Islam  successfully  transferred 
loyalties  from  the  parochial  tribal  unit  to  the  Saudi  state — and  pro¬ 
vided  a  basic  element  of  trust  among  members  of  the  Saudi  polity— 
the  al-Saud  will  preserve  it  as  the  country’s  salient  legitimizing  factor. 
To  be  sure,  the  War  for  Kuwait  led  to  a  resurgence  of  Islamic  values 
which  may  yet  prove  a  double-edged  sword.  If  this  resurgence  is 
combined  with  economic  prosperity — ^by  no  means  ensui^  in  a 
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rapidly  changing  environment — then  the  stability  of  the  Saudi  polity 
will  likely  be  eiihanced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  kingdom's  eco¬ 
nomic  pro^)erity  dwindles,  then  opposition  forces  may  well  gath^- 
momentum  and  challenge  the  al-Saud  leadership.  It  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  the  al-Saud  are  aware  of  such  possibilities  that  they  chose  to 
adopt  more  assertive  policies. 


_ Chapter  Four 

THE  GULF  SHAYKHDOMS:  UNCERTAIN  FUTURES 


The  12th  GCC  summit  meeting,  held  in  Kuwait  on  23-25  December 
1991,  backed  the  March  1991  Damascus  declaration  between  its  six 
members  and  Egypt  and  Syria  as  the  basis  for  future  relations  among 
Arab  states.  Speaking  after  the  summit  closed,  Secretary-General 
Abdullah  Bishara  read  the  GCC’s  "Kuwait  Declaration”: 

the  GCC  member  states  e]qpiess[ed]  their  support  for  the  Arab  ac¬ 
tion  within  the  framework  of  the  Arab  League,  considerfed]  the 
piindples  and  objectives  included  in  the  Damascus  Declaration  as 
a  basis  for  establishing  a  new  Arab  order,  and  also  consider[ed]  the 
GCX]  program  on  si^iporting  economic  development  efforts  in  the 
Arab  states  the  basis  for  any  efforts  aimed  at  achieving  economic 
development  in  die  Arab  world.* 

This  statement  provided  the  basis  for  future  Arab  relations.  The 
Damascus  Declaration  was  to  be  deposited  with  the  League  (now 
back  in  Cairo)  as  an  official  document,  further  illustrating  that  the 
majority  of  GCC  states  favored — as  late  as  December  1991 — ^the 
GC02  commitment  to  a  joint  security  arrangement  for  the  region. 
Although  the  final  communique  affirmed  the  GCC's  commitment  to 
core  Arab  causes,  essentially  by  supporting  the  ongoing  peace  pro¬ 
cess,  it  nevertheless  stressed  that  its  dealing  with  other  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  "within  the  framework”  of  principles  laid  out  in  the 
Damascus  Declaration.^  This  offidal  pronouncement  indicated  a 
clear  departure  from  earlier  consensus  preferences,  especially  for  the 

^‘Kuwait  Declaration.*  FBIS-NES-9I-248. 26  December  1991,  pp.  3-4. 
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smaller  shaykhdoms,  which  were  keenly  interested  in  improving  re¬ 
lations  with  their  Arab  brethren. 

The  communique's  emphasis  on  Arabs  was  not  exclusive  of  other  ac¬ 
tors,  however.  Member  states  were  equally  preoccu|ried  with  re¬ 
gional  security  matters  including  fraq  arid  Iran.  In  fact,  Iran  figured 
prominently  in  concluding  statements,  with  an  official  eiqjression 
calling  for  stronger  ties  with  Teheran  based  on  mutual  respect.  The 
council  affirmed 

its  eagerness  to  lend  momentum  to  bilateral  relations  with  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  in  the  service  of  common  interests  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Islamic  and  international  principles  and  conven¬ 
tions,  and  as  a  reflection  of  the  depth  of  the  ties  of  religion  and 
neighbotliness  between  them.^ 

This  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of  expressions  of  goodwill  towards 
Teheran  made  since  the  Kuwait  crisis  erupted.  Although  Iran  criti¬ 
cized  the  Damascus  Declaration  because  it  envisaged  Gulf  security 
involving  non-Gulf  states,  Teheran  was  pleased  that  Iraq  was  singled 
out  for  severe  reprimand.  Vindicated  by  Baghdad's  actions  against 
Kuwait,  Iran  was  keen  to  persuade  GCC  states  that  the  real  threat  to 
their  security  and  well-being  was  Iraq  and  not,  as  many  feared 
throughout  ^e  1980s,  the  Revolutionary  Islamic  Republic.  As  ex¬ 
pected,  the  12th  summit  declared  that  GCC  states  would  not  con¬ 
sider  resuming  normal  ties  with  Iraq  until  Baghdad  implemented  aU 
U.N.  resolutions  arising  from  its  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Secretary- 
General  Bishara  emphasized  that  Saddam  Hussein  posed  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  and  stability  of  the  Gulf  and  must,  conse¬ 
quently,  be  opposed.^ 

In  some  respects  the  summit  reflected  the  fundamental  difficulties 
facing  GCC  states.  Threatened  by  Iraq,  GCC  states  had  stood  with 
the  Western  powers  to  liberate  Kuwait.  There  was  a  clear  congru¬ 
ence  of  interests  in  1990  between  GCC  regimes  and  their  allies.  With 
Iraq's  military  power  checked,  at  least  in  the  near  term,  GCC  states 
turned  to  appease  former  opponents  even  if  their  full  support  was 
not  behind  proposals  discussed  at  the  meeting.  Thus,  the  failure  of 
the  Damascus  Declaration  was  principally  due  to  GCC  states'  uneasy 


^IbUL.p.?. 
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ties  witii  eadi  other.  To  some  ext«3t,  they  lacked  a  focus  on  core 
Arab  issues,  or  Islamic  precepts,  or  even  North  (Iran)-South  (Yemen) 
relations.  Indeed,  the  smaller  shayldidoms  feared  Saudi  Arabia  most, 
because  they  reaUzed  that  the  kingdom’s  growing  power  could  wdl 
usher  into  their  region  Pax  SatxUca.  In  short,  the  shajddidoms  antic¬ 
ipated  dramatic  cl^ges  in  thdr  region. 

INTERNAL  CONSTRAINTS 

The  challenges  faced  by  the  smaller  Gulf  sha^d^doms  were  broadly 
comparable.  The  more  pivotal  of  these  included: 

•  The  rapid  rates  of  population  growth  with  a  large  proportion  of 
restive  youth  left  out  of  the  traditional  political  processes; 

•  The  emphasis  on  education  for  manpower  development; 

•  Indigenous  manpower  shortages,  vdiich  required  a  substantial 
expatriate  presmce: 

•  The  expansion  of  government  bureaucracies; 

•  Economic  diversification  programs  away  from  oil; 

•  The  adaptation  of  reinvigorated  political  institutions  (majlis  al- 
shuras  and  parliaments)  introdut^  at  very  slow  paces; 

•  The  movement  of  people  from  rural  areas  to  towns  and  cities 
(especially  in  Oman  and  the  DAE),  which  meant  that  urbaniza¬ 
tion  increased  vdiile  traditional  societal  norms  weakened;  and 

•  Indigraious  populations  facing  the  need  to  reconcile  and  synthe¬ 
size  traditional  morrl  values  with  em«ging  social  norms.^ 

The  effects  of  these  factors  on  society  were  manifested  in  a  partial 
detribalization  process  that  encourag^  the  development  of  national 
political  cultures,  introduced  a  cultural  erosion  because  of  greater 
contacts  with  the  external  world,  and,  most  important,  influenced — 
even  shaped — the  social,  economic,  and  political  outlooks  of  suc- 


^Sbabiun  Quibin,  Security  in  the  Penian  Gulf  I:  Domestic  Political  Factors,  Lundon: 
Intemtional  Inslitule  for  Strate^  Studies,  1981;  and  ).  E.  Peterson,  ‘Social  Change  in 
the  Arab  Gulf  States  and  PoUtiail  Implications,*  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf  States, 
Wubfaigton.D.C:  Ibe  Defense  Academic  Research  Support  Program  and  the  Middle 
East  Institute,  1988,  pp.  45-57. 
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cessive  generations.  Consequently,  these  changes  taxed  the  ruling 
fismilies*  capaUhties  and  imposed  clear  ccmstiaints  mi  their  ability  to 
ded  effectively  %vith  most  of  these  issues.  StiH,  dieir  chief  concerns 
leere  perceptimis  of  legidmaicy,  m  lade  thereto,  that  “citizens''  held  of 
the  ruling  establishments.  This  issue  held  immediate  impUcadmis 
for  the  survival  of  these  r^imes. 


LEGITIMACY  PROBLEMS 

Oman.  In  part  to  address  this  growing  pmcqption,  Gulf  sha^didoms 
took  meaningful  political  steps.  In  November  1991,  for  examine, 
Sultan  Qab  xis  of  Oman  issu^  five  decrees  instituting  a  majUs  al- 
shura.  The  majlis,  which  came  into  operation  on  December  1,  was  to 
advise,  review,  and  suggest  legislation  without  exercising  the  power 
to  enact  it.  It  i^laced  the  State  Consultative  Council  set  up  in  1981 
but  differed  from  that  assembly  in  that  the  palace  was  no  longer 
alone  in  determining  its  compo^tion.  Eadi  of  the  59  new  majlis 
members  represented  a  wUayat  (province)  in  the  sultanate  (see 
Figure  4.1).  The  selection  process  was  quite  elaborate:  leading  tribal 
figures  in  each  wilayat  nominated  three  candidates  from  which  the 
palace  then  selected  a  member  to  go  fmward  to  the  majlis  to  serve  a 
three-year  renewable  term.  %a^kh  Abdullah  bin  Ali  al-Qatabi  was 
named  by  the  sultan  as  president  of  the  majlis,  which  was  scheduled 
to  meet  four  times  a  year,  submitting  recommendations  to  the  sultan 
once  a  ymr.  It  remained  to  be  detennined  whether  sensitive  issues, 
such  as  drfense  and  foreign  relations,  would  be  discussed  in  puUic.^ 

Although  the  majlis  represented  a  degree  of  political  liberalization,  it 
was  far  from  betag  an  open  democratic  institution.  Yet,  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  the  first  step  in  a  gradual  process  aimed  at  involving 
Omanis  in  their  own  government,  a  process  that  Sultan  (^boos  was 
cmainly  sufficioitly  sophisticated  to  initiate.  Muscat's  actions 
proved  to  be  radical  in  comparison  to  other  GCC  states  on  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  serving  as  a  model  for  other  Gulf  monarchies,  in¬ 
cluding  Saudi  Arabia. 


^*Sultan  Q«bu«  Addtenet  NaUonal  Day  RaHy,”  FBIS~NES-9I-226, 22  November  1991, 

S>.  12-14:  lee  abo  *Consullatlve  Council  b  Estabibbed,''  CR-0/Y4-9t,  p.  11.  ShayUi 
-QataM  maintained  that  in  time  aO  baues  would  be  dtacuned  by  the  majib  as  Ihb 
was  the  stdian’s  own  wish,  namely,  to  ewip  the  counby's  leadership— and  through 
them  all  Omanis— tvllh  the  twfacrewithal  to  lead  for  several  generations  to  come. 
Interview  with  the  author,  Muscat,  13  October  1992. 
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Bahrain.  Bahrain  fared  far  more  poorly  in  addressing  the  need  for 
popular  represKitation.  Strongly  affected  by  the  war,  with  many  of 
its  dtizms  and  residents  strand^  on  the  islands  to  face  the  nightly 
terror  of  possible  Scud  attacks,  as  well  as  the  growing  marine  threat 
of  mines  and  the  oil  slick  to  fishing  fieets  and  the  enviroiunent, 
Bahrainis  learned  precious  little  of  ^drat  was  actually  occurring  all 
around  them.  Manama  imposed  a  full  news  blackout  on  Bahrain 
(see  Hgute  4.2),  despite  the  presence  of  Western  forces  and 
newscasters,  in  its  attempt  to  portray  a  “business  as  usual"  approach 
but,  undoubtedly,  the  govertunent  may  suffer  the  consequences. 

The  al-Khalifah  were  concerned  that  regional  tensions  might  force 
their  hands  to  initiate  changes  they  were  not  ready  to  introduce. 
That  concern  was  quite  evident  in  December  1991  v^en  a  Bahraini 
participant  in  a  Kuwait  University  seminar  for  ClCC  intellectuals  was 
promptly  arrested  upon  his  return  home.  Abd  al-Latif  Mahmoud,  a 
respeded  theologian,  was  apprehended  for  “delivering  a  lecture  in 
which  he  argued  that  there  could  be  no  progress  towards  GCC  unity 
without  domestic  political  reforms  in  the  member- states,  including 
elected  parliaments,  freedom  of  expression,  the  rule  of  law,  and 
curbs  on  the  powers  and  privileges  of  ruling  families."^  Although 
Abd  al-Latif  was  eventually  released  from  jail,  his  main  points,  in¬ 
cluding  the  vital  point  that  a  GCC-wide  federation  was  required  and 
that  rivalries  among  rvders  were  preventing  regional  progress, 
touched  a  sensitive  chord. 

Manama,  among  others,  interpreted  these  remarks  as  a  clear  threat 
to  the  legitimacy  of  the  ruling  family.  Still,  such  views  were  not  only 
held  by  intellectuals  but  widely  shared  among  populations.  They 
represented  a  new  dimension  in  a  rapidly  changing  environment.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  was  devoted  to  such  concerns,  even  by  the 
generally  docile  press.® 


^Nadim  Jaber,  “The  GCC  Expectations  Unmatched,'  Middle  East  International,  No. 
416, 10  Januaiy  1992,  p.  11. 

®In  addition  to  the  War  for  Kuwait,  Arab  Gulf  states  were  affected  by  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  Credit  Internationa  (BCCI)  scandal  in  1991.  Although  Abu  Dhabi  was 
able  to  salvage  some  of  its  reputation,  the  magnitude  of  BCQ's  fraud  became  quite 
apparent.  This  was  another  example,  many  (^f  citizens  argued  in  private,  of  how 
their  rulers  conducted  business.  For  background  materials  on  the  BCCI  scandal,  see 
David  Lasceiles  et  al.,  'Behind  Ciosed  Doors,  BCCI:  The  Biggest  Bank  Fraud  in 
History,*  London:  The  Financial  Times,  9-16  November  1991. 
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Hgure  4.2 — Bahrain,  Qatar 
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Unlike  Oman  and  Kuwait,  the  Bahraini  government's  decision  to 
hold  out  the  promise  of  greater  local  consultation  was  cautious  in  the 
extreme.  In  Decmb^  1990,  Prime  Minister  Shaykh  Khalifa  bin 
Salman  al-KhaUfa  stated:  “Bahrain  ha[d|  chosen  to  move  towards 
democracy  b^ore,  and  since  [it]  tried  it  (once,  it  could]  try  it  again, 
but  there  should  be  preparations.**  Bahrain  had  a  national  assembly 
between  1972  and  1975.  It  was  dissolved  in  1975,  after  violent  dis¬ 
turbances  rocked  Manama,  drawing  the  al-Khalifa's  wrath  on  its 
critics.  Leading  figures  vtae  temporarily  exiled  to  Kuwait,  Cairo,  and 
Beirut. 

Despite  Shaykh  Khalifa's  positive  statement,  political  tolerance  suf¬ 
fered  considerably  in  Bahrain.  Social  debate  was  stifled  and  dissi¬ 
dent  members  of  the  ruling  family  and  cabinet  ministers  called  to 
order,  v«diile  former  Baath  Party  supporters  in  the  former  National 
Assembly  were,  once  again,  under  suspicion.  The  Shia/Sunni  split  in 
Bahraini  society  was  exacerbated  during  the  War  for  Kuwait,  since 
Shias  were  barred  from  serving  in  the  armed  forces.  Shia  volunteers 
were  turned  away,  explaining  in  part  why  the  government  chose  not 
to  highlight  any  active  contribution  to  the  war  made  by  the  Bahrain 
Defense  Forces. 

Kuwait  Political  stability,  which  ensured  regime  survival,  was  the 
cornerstone  of  all  developments  for  the  shaykhdoms,  but  especially 
in  Kuwait  (see  Figure  4.3).  In  late  January  1992,  Kuwaiti  candidates 
for  the  first  parliamentary  elections  in  seven  years  launched  early 
drives  to  win  public  support.  Scores  of  Kuwaitis,  including  a  few 
women,  announced  their  intentions  to  run  in  October  elections  for 
the  National  Assembly,  which  the  government  had  dissolved  in  1986. 
To  ensure  that  the  al-Sabah  ruling  family  kept  its  promises,  Kuwaiti 
intellectuals  invited  U.S.  politicians  to  advise  them  on  campaign 
techniques  and  public  lobbying.  They  also  wanted  intemation^  ob¬ 
servers  to  monitor  the  polls,  which  was  promised  by  the  ruler, 
Shaykh  Jabir  al-Ahmad  al-Sabah,  under  strong  domestic  and  foreign 
pressure. 

In  early  February  1992,  would-be  parliamentarians  flocked  to  an 
election  seminar  organized  by  Kuwait  University's  Graduate  Society, 


*“Daily  Interviews  Prime  Minister  on  Gulf  Crisis FBIS-NES-90-240,  13  December 
1990,  pp.  14-15. 
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Vi^ere  members  of  the  Republican  Institute  for  International  Affairs 
shared  their  knowledge  on  universal  suffrage  and  campaigning.  To 
raise  public  awareness  of  election  issues,  leading  members  of 
Kuwait’s  seven  opposition  groups  held  joint  diwanfyas  (traditional 
forums  for  politick  discussion)  starting  in  late  1991.  Newspapers 
carried  detailed  reports  about  candidates  and  election  issues.  Since 
the  government  lifted  press  censorship  in  January  1992,  inteMews 
with  pro-democracy  leaders,  like  former  speaker  of  parliament 
Ahmad  Saadun,  were  quite  common.  Many  carried  strong  state¬ 
ments  criticizing  members  of  Kuwait's  partially  elected  National 
Council  for  being  a  toothless  body  reinstated  by  the  government  after 
liberation.^** 

Government  supporters,  on  the  other  hand,  accused  opponents  of 
drafting  a  widely  circulated  leaflet  which  claimed  that  Kuwaiti  hu¬ 
man  rights  abuses  were  far  worse  than  those  committed  by  Iraqi  oc¬ 
cupation  forces.**  The  seven  groups,  wdiich  ranged  horn  Muslim 
fundamentalists  to  liberal  progressives,  maintained  that  they  did  not 
initiate,  nor  did  they  support,  the  printing  of  this  leaflet.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Reuters,  Abdullah  Nibari,  head  of  the  newly  formed  Kuwait 
Democratic  Forum,  "suspected"  that  government  agents  were  be¬ 
hind  the  leaflet,  because  ofiScials  felt  insecure  as  opposition  figures 
gained  in  popularity. 


***Mariain  Isa,  “Political  Debate  Heats  Up  in  Kuwait,"  Reuters,  2  Febniary  1992. 

**A  November  1991  visit  to  a  Kuwaiti  public  school  where  a  room  was  turned  into  an 
impromptu  gathering-spot/ museum  by  a  Kuwaiti  Human  Rights  Oiganization,  as  w^ 
as  to  two  resisunce  houses  heavily  damaged  by  the  Iraqis,  conflrmed  that  some 
atrocities  were  indeed  committed  by  Baghdad’s  troops.  In  retaliation  for  these  actions 
and,  more  important,  because  thousands  of  IQiwaitis  were  taken  by  the  Iraqis  as  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  Kuwaiti  atrocities  were  also  committed  against  "collaborators,"  which,  in 
the  chaos  that  followed  liberation,  essentially  meant  almost  everyone.  I^lestinians 
and  beduns  (stateless  persons)  were  unique  targets,  however,  and  Kuwaiti  injustices 
against  innocent  iitdlviduals  were  far  too  many  to  claim  innocent  mbt-ups.  The  con¬ 
troversy  reached  the  United  States  when  a  major  Washington  public  relations  firm  was 
hired  to  conceal  the  identity  of  a  young  lady  (later  revealed  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
Kuwaiti  Ambassador  to  the  United  States)  wdio  testified  in  Congress  that  she  witnessed 
Iraqi  soldiers  take  premature  infants  out  of  maternity  incubators  to  let  them  die  on 
cold  hospital  Boors.  Both  Amnesty  International  and  Middle  East  Watch  recanted 
their  own  reporting  as  more  accurate  information  was  made  available  in  Kuwait  For 
further  details  on  human  rights  questions  in  the  shaykhdom,  see  Needless  Deaths  in 
the  Gulf  War  CUnlian  Casualties  During  die  Air  Campaigft  and  Violations  of  the  Laws 
of  War.  New  York:  Middle  East  Watch,  1992;  see  also  A  Victory  Turrted  Sour  Human 
Rights  in  Kuwait  Since  Liberation,  New  York:  Middle  East  Wat<^,  September  1991. 
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In  March  1991,  the  government  tried  to  appease  public  criticisms  by 
writing  off  consume:  loans  worth  billions  of  dollars,  spending  bil¬ 
lions  more  on  compensation,  and  announcing  plans  to  raise  salaries. 
It  also  accused  opposition  leaders  of  sowing  Assent  in  Kuwait  at  a 
time  ^len  natiorial  unity  was  crucial.  In  fact,  most  of  these  activities 
proved  to  be  quite  ^ective,  as  Ahmad  Baqer,  head  of  the  fundamen¬ 
talist  Islamic  Alliance,  acknowledged.  “The  goverrunent .  .  .  suc¬ 
ceeded  . . .  (and  this]  will  make  our  job  more  difficult, **  Baqer  told 
Reuters,  “but  I  think  people  will  take  and  ask  for  more.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  more  money  but  still  want  parliament,”  he  said.>2 

Opposition  groups  were  united  in  their  main  demands,  and  this  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  major  change  in  Kuwait.  Most  important,  they  did  not 
relent  throughout  the  year  and  held  the  government  to  its  word. 
Perhaps  their  moment  of  triumph  was  on  31  March  1991,  when  96 
prominent  Kuwaitis  signed  a  document  addressed  to  the  ruler  enti¬ 
tled  A  Future  Outlook  for  the  Reform  of  KuwaiO^  The  document 
called  for  the  implementation  of  the  J62  constitution,  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Assembly  as  elected  in  1985,  a  fixed  election 
date,  the  indu^on  of  representatives  from  all  political  groups  in  the 
new  cabinet,  the  rig^t  to  assembly,  political  organization,  and  a  free 
press,  the  reform  of  the  dvil  service  and  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
combat  corruption,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
judidary  branch. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  manifesto  that  the  ruler  reiterated  his  ear¬ 
lier  promises,  namely,  to  encourage  the  process  of  change  by  holding 
elections  in  the  new  year,  perhaps  even  including  women  and  other 
“second-class*  dtizens  in  the  electoral  process.'^  But  opposition 
leaders  wanted  fair  elections  without  interference  from  officid  media 
manipulation  and  vote-buying  by  pro-government  candidates. 
Furthermore,  they  demanded  separation  of  the  posts  of  crown  prince 
and  prime  minister— traditionally  held  by  the  same  member  of  the 
ruling  al-Sabah  family — and  an  end  to  the  domination  of  key  cabinet 
posts  by  al-Sabah  members.  Isa  Shaheen,  spokesman  for  the  Islamic 
Constitutional  Movement,  declared  that  his  supporters  hoped  that 


^Rutters,  2  February  1992,  op.  dt 

Political  Scene:  —And  the  Opposition  luues  Manifesto,'  Country  Report  for 
Xiii(«i<t(bereafterCR-X),Na2,London:  TheEconomist  Intelligence  Unit,  1991,  p.  10. 

*^Ainir  Gives  Speech  Marking  End  of  Ramadan,'  FBlS-NES~91-067,  8  April  1991, 
pp.  21-23. 
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the  ruling  fiunily  understood  the  time  for  a  monopoly  of  power  by 
any  single  family,  sect,  or  tribe  was  ovo’.  Of^podtion  leaders 
estimated  that  at  least  half  die  cabinet  diould  be  drawn  from 
parliament  to  give  it  a  real  role  in  deddonmaking.  Moreover,  in  the 
diwaniya  discusdons,  many  voiced  their  opinions  and  wanted  hdl 
disclosure  of  government  finances,  complete  press  fieedom,  the  re¬ 
peal  of  laws  against  trade  unions  and  political  parties,  and  voting 
rights — now  granted  to  only  15  pocent  of  Kuwait's  estimated 
600,000  nationds— to  be  extended  to  indude  naturalized  Kuwaitis 
and  their  offspring.  \Mth  the  exception  of  the  fundamentalist  Islamic 
Alliance,  they  also  wanted  women  to  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Not  all  oppodtion  donands  were  met  but  the  makeup  of  the  new 
government  in  the  spring  of  1991  confirmed  that  a  split  existed 
within  the  al-Sabah  riding  family.  The  al-Jaber  (the  ruler’s)  and  al- 
Salem  (the  crown  prince's)  wings  of  the  al-Sabah  family  perceived 
the  need  for  political  changes  quite  diffoently.  When  four  members 
of  the  family  were  dropped  from  the  cabinet,  of  idiom  three  were 
fiom  the  al-Jaber  wing,  it  became  apparent  that  (Zrown  Prince 
Shaykh  Saad  would  not  be  a  cer«noniail  figure.  Shaykh  Salem  al- 
Sabah  al-Salem  al-Sabah,  a  solid  ally  of  the  crown  prince,  was 
appointed  foreign  minister,  whidi  essentially  placed  the  blame  for 
the  Iraqi  invasion  on  former  Foreign  Minister  Shaykh  Sabah  al- 
Ahmad  al-Jaber.  Kuwait’s  failure  to  prevent  an  Iraqi  invasion, 
opposition  figures  charged,  was  the  direct  result  of  policies  charted 
at  the  foreign  ministry.  The  change  indicated  that  the  government 
was  responsive  to  some  of  the  opposition’s  demands,  provided  they 
were  "reasonable.''  But  more  cabinet  changes  would  not  satisfy  dis¬ 
gruntled  figures  seeking  steady  progress  on  the  path  to  full  democra¬ 
tization.^^ 

Following  the  5  (October  1992  parliamentary  elections,  which 
brought  an  unprecedented  majority  of  35  independent  deputies  to 
the  50-member  house,  Ahmed  Al-Saadoun  was  dected  spe^er.  Al- 
Saadoun’s  election  to  the  sensitive  yet  influential  position  promised 
to  usher  in  an  era  of  accountability,  as  the  56-year-old  is  known  for 
his  impeccable  credentials.  Unlike  the  past,  when  the  government 


Kuwaiti  electoral  campaign  was  animated  and  productive  in  raising  contro- 
veisid  yet  essential  issues  (King  the  shaykhdom.  For  a  flavor  of  newspaper  coverages, 
see  “Kuwaiu  Electorai  Campaign  Coverage,”  in  Joint  Publicatians  Research  Service— 
Jhar  Bast  and  South  Asia,  92-123, 1  Octotm  1992. 
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foiled  to  re^nd  to  the  assembly’s  will,  this  diction  signified 
that  Kuwait  have  to  come  to  terms  with  an  increasingly  “inde¬ 
pendent”  body.  It  remains  to  be  determined  whethn  the  ^-Sabah 
can  tolnate  such  divergences  of  opinitm  and  the  first  clues  as  to  the 
answOT  will  become  evident  as  soon  as  some  of  the  500  bills  currently 
on  the  table  are  tackled. 

Qatar.  There  was  litde  change  on  the  Qatari  political  front  in  the  af¬ 
termath  of  the  War  for  Kuwait.  The  leactership  of  the  very  large  al- 
Thani  fomily  has  been  unchallenged  since  emergir^  in  the  mid- 
1850s.  The  current  ruler,  Shaykh  Khalifa  bin  Hamad,  deposed  his 
indifferent  cousin,  Ahmad  bin  Ali,  in  February  1972  vdien  Doha  ex¬ 
perienced  a  mild  “corrective  measure”  [the  et4>hemism  used  to  rrfer 
to  the  palace  coup].  Over  the  years,  the  ruler's  sound  judgmmts  and 
“work^oUc”  habits  have  stood  him  in  good  stead  with  his  subjects. 
Indeed,  a  limited  form  of  participation  was  introduced  in  April  1970 
vdien  a  provisional  constitution  was  issued,  followed  by  a  majlis  al- 
shura  in  early  1972.  The  latter’s  membership  accurately  reflects 
Qatari  society.  Moreover,  the  ruler  takes  an  active  role  in  the  conduct 
of  majlis  affairs  by  calling  its  members  to  carefully  scrutinize  all 
proposed  legislations. 

Such  steps  oihanced  the  al-Thani’s  legitimacy  even  if  most  delibera¬ 
tions  and  decisions  were  secret.  Of  all  Arab  Gulf  majlises,  only 
“Qatar  refuses  to  make  its  sessions  public  or  allows  its  proceedings  to 
be  published.”*^  Despite  this  restriction,  few  Qataris  objected;  even 
fewer  rqected  the  ruler’s  internal  and  regional  outlook. 

Doha  improved  ties  with  Teheran  but  clashed  with  Manama  over  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Hawar  Islands  (see  Figure  4.2).  Relations  deterio¬ 
rated  afro:  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (ICJ)  in  The  Hague 
agreed  in  Jidy  1991  to  consider  Doha’s  claim  to  Hawar  and  two  coral 
reefo — ^Fasht  al-Dibal  and  Qitat  Jaradah— vdiich,  although  within  3 
kilometers  of  the  Qatari  mainland,  are  currently  held  by  Bahrain  un¬ 
der  legal  rulings  drawn  up  during  the  former  British  protectorate  of 


*^“Unity  As  Kuwait  Elects  Speaker,"  New  Arabia,  No.  43,  29  October-11  November 
1992,  pp.  1,8-8. 

&  Peterson,  The  Arab  Gu^ States;  Steps  Toward  Political  Participation,  New  York: 
Prefer  for  The  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  Washington,  D.C.,  1988, 
p.91. 
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both  sha^chdoms.'*  £>oha  is  sensitive  to  the  issue  of  Fasht  al-Dibal 
because  the  coral  reef,  which  lies  only  IS  kilometers  from  the  vast  gas 
reserves  of  the  North  Dome  field,  ^s  the  theater  of  clashes  between 
thetwo  sha^didomsin  1986.  At  the  time,  Bahrain  was  constructinga 
facility  on  the  reef  \diich  dismayed  the  Qataris,  vdio,  in  turn,  arrested 
foreign  workers  involved  in  the  project.  The  incident  was  defused  by 
Saudi  Arabia,  whose  mediation  efforts  were  later  transferred  to  the 
GCC.  When  the  GCC  failed  to  resolve  the  dispute  in  an  authoritative 
way,  Qatar  went  to  the  IC).  Bahrain  acknowledged  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  Qatar’s  claim  from  the  ICJ  but  has  rejected  its  contents  even  as  the 
Saudis  were  continuing  their  mediation  ^orts. 

United  Arab  Emirates.  In  October  1991,  the  provisional  constitution 
faced  renewal  once  again  but,  in  the  wake  of  the  War  for  Kuwait, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  major  debate  and  the  status  quo  survives. 
The  ruler  of  Abu  Dhabi,  Sha^di  Zayid  al-Nahayyan,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  UAE  (see  Figure  4.4)  and  Sha^ch  Makhtoum,  the 
new  ruler  of  Dubayy,  assumed  the  vice  presidency  for  a  five-year 
term.‘* 

Although  too  early  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  BCCI  scandal,  early  signs  indicate  that  Abu  Dhabi  will 
successfully  weather  the  storm,  even  if  the  final  settlement  may  cost 
the  sha^didom  around  $4  billion.  Still,  the  scandal  tarnished  Abu 
EHialn’s  reputation  around  the  world  "and  this  blow  to  confidence 
may  not  only  damage  the  regional  and  international  abilities  of  UAE 
financial  institutions,  but  could  also  be  a  mtyor  setback  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  UAE  offshore  banking  center  as  was  proposed  in  May  11991].”^** 
On  the  domestic  front,  at  least,  certain  conditions  are  slowly 
changing,  and  \Adiile  the  ruling  families  are  unlikely  to  be  unseated, 
signs  of  new  political  realities  are  emerging.  Increasingly,  UAE 
citizens  are  demanding  that  their  rulers  make  wiser  choices,  distance 
the  country  from  internal  and  international  scandals,  and  preserve 
filendly  ties  with  all  regional  powers.  Indeed,  Abu  Dhabi 


^^‘'Qatarind  Bahnin  Have  Gone  to  flielCJ,'  MEED3&2S,  26  July  1991,  p.  10. 

’^‘President  Shaikh  Zayed  Has  Been  Re-Elected,”  MEED  35:44  8,  November  1991, 
p.29. 

^’’‘Ihe  Impact  of  the  BCO  Closure— and  the  Longer  Term,”  Country  Report  fbr  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  (hereafter  CR-UAB,  No.  3,  London:  Hie  Economist  Intelligence 
Unit,  1991,  p.  4. 
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Figure  4.4 — United  Arab  Emirates 
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managed  to  improve  relations  with  Iran  and  Oman,  even  if  no 
progress  was  reached  over  the  country’s  constitutional  makeup. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  POUCIES  IN  THE  1990s 

True  to  their  traditional  outlooks,  Gulf  shaykhdoms  articulated  na¬ 
tional  security  policies  through  age-old  political  survival  techniques. 
By  1992,  howevn-,  and  in  large  measure  because  of  the  Iranian 
Revolution,  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  and  the  War  for  Kuwait,  the  need  to 
defend  their  territories  persuaded  Gulf  rulers  to  adopt  more  concrete 
defensive  steps. 


MILITARIZATION 

Militarization  is  among  the  more  difficult  issues  facing  the  smaller 
Gulf  sha^chdoms.  The  War  for  Kuwait  demonstrated  their  vulnera¬ 
bilities  vMch,  in  turn,  created  a  new  set  of  questions  for  wary  rulers. 
Would  they  have  to  create  credible  deterrent  forces  against  perceived 
threats,  or  should  they  rely  on  Saixii  Arabia  or  Western  forces  to  de¬ 
fend  them  against  Iraq,  Iran,  Yemen,  and  others?  Nowhere  were 
these  questions  more  urgently  raised  than  in  Kuwait. 

Preliminary  indications  suggested  that  Kuwait  would  accelerate  ma¬ 
jor  efforts  to  upgrade  its  military  forces.  The  shaykhdom  decided  to 
purchase  an  entire  arsenal  of  mUitary  equipment  from  Western 
sources,  including  Apache  helicopters,  M1-A2  Abrams  tanks.  Patriot 
missiles.  Hawk  batteries,  and  ^ditional  F/A-18  fighter-bombers 
from  the  United  States,  and  assorted  weapons  from  Britain  and 
France.  In  this  respect,  however,  Kuwait  also  sought  to  cement  long¬ 
term  ties  with  the  United  States. 

On  19  September  1991,  Washington  and  Kuwait  signed  a  ten-year 
defense  pact  vWiich  involved  the  prepositioning  of  heavy  military 
equipment  in  Kuwait  (apparently  at  Subiya  on  the  north  shore  of 
Kuwait  Bay),  training  the  Kuwaiti  Army  (which  presumably  would 
require  a  small  number  of  American  personnel  to  be  station^  in  the 
country),  joint  military  exercises,  legal  status — or  extraterritoriality— 
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oi  U.S.  forces  in  Kuwait,  and  access  to  Kuwaiti  ports  and  airbasn 
Kuwait's  two  airbases  were  to  be  upgraded  by  the  Army  Corps  of 

En^neers  to  mdce  them  more  “interoperable''  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  aUow  f<»  die  more  rapid  deployment  of  substantial  American 
troops.^  The  pact,  however,  did  not  include  provisions  for  perma¬ 
nent  U.S.  bases  in  Kuwait,  disappointing  the  latter's  ruling  family. 

Prime  Minister  Sha^ch  Saad  Abdallah  al-Salem  al-Sabah  sounded 
v^  drfiNisive  in  addressing  the  National  Council  a  week  later,  %vhen 
he  denied  that  “time  were  any  secret  clauses  to  the  agreement* 
while  admitting  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  defense  pact  devel¬ 
oped — the  code  for  aIlo%ving  U.S.  bases  in  the  future — and  he  con¬ 
firmed  that  similar  pacts  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  were 
being  negotiated.^  Kuwait  announced  that  it  planned  to  replace  its 
French  Mirages  with  40  F-18  fighter-bombers,  ^  of  which  were 
delivered  in  early  1992;  defense  ministry  officials  were  reportedly 
studying  a  slew  of  ailditional  weapons  sy^ems  including  Apache  at¬ 
tack  helicopters,  Abrams  tanks.  Hawk,  and  Patriot  missiles.^^  In 
Octob«  1992,  Washington  signed  a  $1.2  billion  sales  agreement  with 
Kuwait  for  236  General  Dynamics  M-1A2  main  battle  tanks.^ 

Reactions  to  the  U.S.-Kuwaiti  bilateral  security  agreement  varied. 
Not  surprisini^,  Iraq  was  not  impressed,  but  other  regional  coun¬ 
tries'  reactions  were  more  interesting.  For  example,  despite  their  of¬ 
ficial  silence,  the  Egyptians  were  quite  unhappy.  Various  unofficial 
pronouncements  by  sources  known  to  be  close  to  President  Mubarak 
suggested  that  there  was  more  to  tlw  pact  than  had  been  an¬ 
nounced.^^  Cairo  argued  that  this  accord  was  the  end  of  the 
Damascus  Declaration  and  the  notion  of  a  joint  Egyptian/Syrian 
commitment  to  GCC  security.  Not  even  ^aykh  Jaber's  reiteration  of 


^%adiin  faber,  *The  GulC  Elusive  Security,’  Middle  East  International,  No.  409,  27 
September  1991,  pp.  12-13;  see  also  ’Signing  of  Defense  Agreement  with  U.S.  Viewed,’ 
FBlS-NES-91-184, 23  Seplendier  1991,  pp.  28-29. 

^IbUL.p.XZ 

^^’Defsnse  Treaty  with  die  USA  Is  Signed,’  CR-K 4-91,  p.  6;  see  also  ’Defense  Minister 
Says  No  to  U.&  Bases,’  Sou*  al-Kuwayt  al-Duwali,  26  Sqitember  1991,  p.  4,  in  FBIS- 
NES-91-188. 27  September  1991,  p.  23. 

^Edmund  (TSuffivan,  ’Gulf  Defence.  The  Quest  for  Reliable  Friends,’  MEED35;49, 13 
December  1991,  pp.  1^X9. 

^ohn  G.  Roos,  ’Kuwaid  Results:  M1A2  Battets  Challenger,  Warrior  Betters  Bradley,’ 
Armed  Forcetjouimd  International  130:4,  Novenober  1992,  p.  2S. 

^^adlm  laber,  op.  ett, 27  September  1991,  p.  13. 
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the  Kuwaiti  commitment  to  the  Declaration,  made  during  a  visit  by 
the  emir  to  Egypt  on  19  Septemb^  1991,  would  convince  the 
Egyptians  otherwise.^^  To  demonstrate  thdr  frustrations  with  the 
Kuwaitis,  Egypt's  parliamoit  deliv^ed  an  unprecedented  snub  to  the 
al-Sabah  by  rejecting  the  terms  of  a  $250  million  loan  from  the 
Kuwait  Fund  for  Arab  Economic  Development  (KFAED).^  The  loan 
was  designed  to  assist  Egyptians  who  lost  their  livelihoods  in  both 
Kuwait  and  Iraq  in  setting  up  businesses  in  Egypt,  but  its  hig^ 
interest  rates  (22  porcent)  were  considered  insulting  to  Egyptian  par¬ 
liamentarians.  The  Kuwaitis,  for  their  part,  suggested  that  there  may 
still  be  a  consolation  prize  for  Egypt  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to 
station  a  token  force  in  Kuwait  but  all  hopes  of  such  a  “deal” — sol¬ 
diers  for  cash— vanished  by  the  end  of  1991. 

The  al-Sabah’s  failures  in  winning  ovet  Cairo  did  not  dissuade  them 
from  continuing  their  rapprochement  with  the  West.  In  addition  to 
their  bilateral  security  agreement  with  Washington,  Kuwaitis  nego¬ 
tiated  separate  agreements  with  the  British  and  French.  In  early 
October  1991,  the  emir  visited  London  and  Paris,  ostensibly  to  thank 
the  British  and  French  populations  for  their  support  in  the  liberation 
of  the  shaykhdom.  Kuwait's  principal  European  military  allies  were 
also  asked  to  increase  their  training  visits  by  RAF  and  FAF  aircraft. 
Full-fledged  accords  were  in  the  works  and  the  French  agreement, 
which  received  a  public  endorsement  by  President  Francois 
Mitterand,  included  the  prepositioning  of  supplies,  as  well  as  speciflc 
steps  allowing  French  troops  to  use  Kuwaiti  bases  and  to  train  in¬ 
digenous  Kuwaiti  personnel  in  France  as  well  as  the  sha^chdom.^ 


^^‘Kuwaiti  Amir  Arrives  for  One-Day  Visit,'  FBIS-NES-9I-182, 19  September  1991,  pp. 
5-6. 

^^'The  People's  Assembly  Has  Objected  to  the  Terms  of  Loans,*  MEED  35:39,  4 
October  1991,  p.  22. 

^^Both  British  and  French  officials  were  keenly  interested  in  strengthening  their  re¬ 
lationships  with  Kuwait  and  the  other  Arab  Gulf  monarchies,  pardy  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  emerging  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  region,  and  paiily  to  main¬ 
tain  their  edge  in  the  growing  arms  sales  to  CCC  states,  in  1990,  for  example,  France’s 
miiitaty  exports  increased  by  a  whopping  67  percent  Paris  was  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  sales  as  was  London,  where  the  arms  manuficturing  lobby  was  very  active. 
See  Jacques  Isnard,  *Avec  une  hausse  des  commandes  de  67%  en  1990,  la  crise  du 
golfe  a  profits  aux  industriels  fiancais  de  i’armement,”  Le  Monde,  3  July  1991,  p.  8;  and 
I*aul  Abrahams,  'Contractors  Lobby  Government  over  Helicopter  Orders,'  The 
Financial  Times,  16  July  1991,  p.  10. 
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Similarly,  a  Kuwaid'Briti^  accord  was  completed  in  October  1991, 
although  no  final  announcement  was  made  public  until  early  1992.^ 

Desfrfte  these  positive  steps,  unrest  was  reported  in  the  Kuwaiti 
armed  forces,  v^ch  bodes  ill  for  the  future.  Aft»  its  poor  perfor¬ 
mance  against  the  Iraqis,  rank  and  file  members — especially  those 
wdio  remained  in  Kinvait  and  participated  in  the  fledgling  resis¬ 
tance — e9q)ected  that  some  punitive  measures  would  be  taken 
against  those  respondble  for  the  debacle.  That  nothing  was  done 
was  clearly  at  the  root  of  widespread  dissatisfaction  among  the 
army's  junior  officer  corps  after  liberation. 

In  May  and  June  1991,  two  separate  petitions  were  circulated  by  offi¬ 
cers  demanding  the  investigation  and  removal  of  the  army  chief  of 
staff  and  a  group  of  officers.  The  petitions  were  submitted  to  the 
ruler  and  signed  by  more  than  1,000  junior  officers,  who  defied  a  ban 
on  public  gatherings  and  met  at  a  suburban  mosque  where  they 
threatened  to  resign  if  action  was  not  taken.^’  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  emir,  and  no  resignations  took  place.  The  second  petition 
highlighted  the  officers’  concerns  regarding  the  army’s  chronically 
poor  staffing  record,  and  the  policy  of  excluding  the  bedun  (stateless 
Arabs)  v^o,  before  the  invasion  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  non¬ 
commissioned  ranks  of  the  army.  According  to  reliable  sources,  the 
removal  of  the  bedun  left  the  Kuwaiti  army  with  four  battalions  total¬ 
ing  no  more  than  8,200  men,  compared  with  the  16,000  men  it  had 
before  the  Iraqi  invasion.^ 

In  addition  to  Kuwait’s  bilateral  security  agreements  with  Western 
powers,  the  UAE  also  signed  a  military  pact  with  France  on  11 
September  1991.^  During  his  visit  to  Paris,  Shaykh  Zayid  declared 
that  the  military  cooperation  agreement  stressed  his  opposition  to 
the  long-term  presence  of  foreign  troops  on  UAE  soil  through  French 
training  of  indigenous  forces.  The  French  agreement  was  narrow  in 
scope  and,  unlike  the  accord  concluded  between  Kuwait  and 
Washington,  did  not  envisage  a  permanent  Western  presence  in  the 


^*Kiiw>lt-UK  Defense  Accord  Ready  for  ‘Implementation,”  Mideast  Mirror,  14 
October  1991,  pp.  28-29. 

^^Nadim  Jaber,  “Kuwait:  Reformers  Dtenmyed,'  Middle  East  International,  No.  402, 14 
June  1991,  pp.  9-10. 

^“KuwaiC  in  IISS,  The  Military  Balance  1991-1992,  op.  cit,  p.  111. 

^^lance  Pitches  for  Tank  l>eai,'ME£Z735:37,20  September  1991,  p.  26. 
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UAE.  It  provided  for  joint  maneuvers  and  cooperation  in  testing  a 
desert  version  of  the  AMX-40  Leclerc  tank,  ^ch  Abu  Dhabi  was  in¬ 
terested  in  purchasing.  Paris  had  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  federa¬ 
tion's  defense  equipment  in  the  past  and  was  wdl  portioned  to  ex¬ 
ercise  considerable  influmce  with  the  UAE,  especially  on  foreign 
policy  matters. 

Abu  Dhabi  announced  that  an  offset  program  would  be  introduced, 
requiring  all  defense  contractors  in  the  future  to  participate. 
AlAough  details  were  not  flnalized,  contractors  were  expected  to  in¬ 
vest  60  percent  of  the  value  of  a  contract’s  technical  content  in  the 
UAE.^  The  first  contract  likely  to  involve  an  offset  arrangement  was 
a  $250  million  deal  with  the  Douglas  Corporation  to  supply  20 
Apache  attack  helicopters.  It  was  not  clear,  however,  whether 
bouglas  would  accept  these  offset  terms.  Western  manufacturers 
were  likely  to  find  mutually  acceptable  terms,  as  Abu  Dhabi  planned 
to  allocate  between  $2-$4  billion  a  year  on  defense  equipment  and 
services  over  the  next  few  years.^  Abu  Dhabi  was  confident  that 
suppliers  would  favor  its  terms  as  it  expressed  an  interest  in  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  purchasing  pool.  During  the  Dubayy  91  Air  Show,  held  in 
November  1991,  Defense  Minister  Shaykh  Muhammad  bin  Rashid 
al-Maktoum  announced  that  the  UAE  was  considering  the  purchase 
of  up  to  40  Russian  military  aircraft  to  supplement  Its  growing  air 
power.  This  option  was  clearly  available  because  Russia  was  in  need 
of  hard  currency  and  willing  to  sell  advanced  aircraft.  But  Western 
manufacturers  were  equally  interested  in  the  UAE’s  potential  orders 
and  were  not  about  to  concede  lucrative  deals. 

For  its  part,  Oman  was  also  embarked  on  a  steady  military  build-up 
program,  aimed  at  enhancing  the  sultanate’s  defensive  capabilities. 
In  July  1991,  Washington  notified  the  Congress  of  its  intention  to  sell 


is  alnoost  impossible  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  particular  contract's  terms. 
Discussions  with  individuals  dealing  with  ofket  projects  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  UAE 
revealed  that  “technical''  is  the  preproflt  stage  t^ich,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  almost 
always  secret  Consequently,  what  an  international  company  truly  chooses  to  invest 
may  have  more  to  do  with  expectations  for  future  contracts  than  with  a  genuine  offset 
program  whereby  a  predetermined  percentage  of  total  costs  is  invested  in  the  client- 
state. 

3^UAE  Offset  Program  Is  Under  Discussion,'  CR-UAE  3-91,  p.  13;  in  late  Febmary 
1993,  Abu  Dhabi  confirmed  the  purchase  of 436  Leclerc  main  battle  tanks  from  France 
in  a  deal  worth  an  estimated  $3.8  billion;  see  “Gulf  Defence  Hots  Up,’  MEED  37:8, 26 
February  1993,  p.  18. 
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Muscat  119  aimored  vehicles.^  Congress  had  the  normal  30  days  to 
oppose  the  $150  million  sale  but  did  not  object. 

In  September  1991.  the  Omani  Navy  placed  a  $250  million  order  for 
two  British  Corvettes.^^  Although  the  sale  increased  the  Omani 
Navy's  missile  craft  force  by  50  percent,  it  was  believed  that  Muscat 
was  keenly  interested  in  a  far  larger  order.  Budgetary  constraints 
most  probably  precluded  the  signing  of  the  much  discussed  eig^t- 
vessd  order.  According  to  the  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  the  Omani  Army  doubled  its  armored  strength  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  43  American  made  M60A3  tanks  in  1991  to  complement 
its  Chieftain  tanks.  The  same  ^viurce  indicates  that  only  the  navy  in¬ 
creased  its  personnel  in  1990-1991  from  2,500  to  3,400.  The  army  re¬ 
mained  staffed  by  20,000  active  servicemen,  and  the  air  force  by 
3,000.“ 

Av/are  of  threatening  regional  tensions,  Muscat  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  maintaining  its  slow  but  steady  military  build-up,  and,  like 
its  nei^bors,  developed  its  ties  with  Western  partners.  Although  all 
five  shaykhdoms  were  aware  of  the  need  to  coordinate  their  weapons 
purchases  and,  more  important,  to  standardize  their  equipment, 
they  also  cherished  their  individual  defense  policies.  Not  only  were 
they  concerned  with  the  Iranian,  Iraqi,  and  Yemeni  threats,  but  Gulf 
rulers  were  equally  wary  of  Saudi  Arabia's  emerging  military  power. 
In  the  end,  however,  there  remained  narrow  constraints  on  their 
near-term  military  growth  potential,  because  of  manpower  and  re¬ 
source  limitations.  True  to  their  traditions,  conservative  Arab  rulers 
jugged  age-old  contradictions  which  maintained  very  close  ties  with 
trusted  Western  partners  without  jeopardizing  their  fragile  regional 
ties. 


“The  US  Plans  to  Sell  the  Sultanate  119  Armoured  Vehicles,'  MEED  35-30,  2  August 
1991,  p.  19. 

^*UK Close  to  Warship  Deal,'  MEED 35:36, 13  September  1991,  pp.  19-20. 

“IISS,  The  Military  Balance  1991-1932,  op.  cit.,  p.  116;  In  late  January  1993,  Oman 
purchased  18  Challenger  tanks  and  4  armed  support  vehicles  from  Britain  for  $228 
million.  UiKonfirmed  reports  indicated  that  an  ^ditinnal  18  tanks  would  be  ordered 
at  a  later  stage;  see  ‘Oman:  Army  Buys  Vickers  Tanks,'  MEED  37:6, 12  February  1993, 

p.28. 
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STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVES 

Not  only  have  the  signatories  of  the  Damascus  Declaration — ^Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  six  GCC  member  states— failed  to  devise  an  effective 
regional  security  framework  in  the  aftermath  of  the  War  for  Kuwait, 
but  the  GCC  states  themselves  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  a  col¬ 
lective  defense  policy.  In  November  1991,  GCC  defense  ministers 
deferred  yet  again  a  decision  on  the  proposed  establishment  of  an 
independent  force,  because  the  Omani  idea — to  create  a  100,000 
strong  GCC  army— was  impalatable  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  UAE.^ 
Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Qatar,  and  the  UAE  preferred  signing  bilateral  secu¬ 
rity  agreements  with  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France  to  any 
regional  set-up  that  would  enhance  either  Saudi  or  Omani  power. 
The  smaller  GCC  states  postponed  (in  effect  rejected)  the  creation  of 
this  force  not  only  because  the  Saudis  and  Omanis  would  have 
dominated  it  but  adso  because  they  disagreed  on  joint  strategic  ob¬ 
jectives.^**  Seasoned  Gulf  rulers  argued  that  rapidly  changing  re¬ 
gional  dynamics  required  the  adoption  of  very  fluid  policies,  espe¬ 
cially  towards  Iran  and  Yemen. 

Gulf  Security  Dynamics 

Although  Oman  supported  the  GCC  position  to  send  GCC  Secretary- 
General  Abdullah  Bishara  to  the  October  1991  Madrid  Middle  East 
peace  conference,  the  sultanate  was  more  concerned  with  the  much 
discussed  Gulf  security  pact.  It  was  as  if  Muscat  saw  no  real  linkages 
between  the  two.  Sultan  Qaboos  visited  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt  to 
hold  discussions  on  the  tricky  issue  of  how  to  reconcile  the  Arab  se¬ 
curity  arrangement  envisaged  by  the  Damascus  Declaration  and  the 
sort  of  accord  favored  by  Oman  which  involved  an  explicit  agree¬ 
ment  with  Iran. 


^'Unified  Amiy  Plan  to  Be  Discussed,"  FBIS-NES-9I-228, 26  November  1991,  p.  2. 

^Saudi  Arabia  favored  the  build-up  of  its  own  forces  which,  from  the  smaller  CICC 
states’  penpectlves,  essentially  meant  that  Riyadh  would  eitKtge  as  a  formidable 
power.  Moreover,  because  of  the  limited  Saudi  manpower,  especially  if  all  available 
volunteers  were  directed  to  the  national  force,  the  GCC  Army  would,  by  necessity, 
have  had  to  draw  on  the  only  other  available  pool — the  Omani  population.  Given  ex¬ 
isting  differences  in  internal  and  regional  outlooks,  it  was  not  surprising  to  record  how 
the  project  lapsed. 
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To  be  sure,  Oman  was  reticent  about  post-war  developments,  and 
denied  suggestions  that  it  was  involved  in  inter-Arab  mediation.*^ 
But  it  was  not  entirely  disappointed  that  the  Damascus  Declaration 
lost  momentum.  Muscat  was  content  with  agreements  involving 
Egypt  and  Syria  to  mobilize  their  forces  in  support  of  any  individual 
Giitf  state  at  that  state's  request,  without  providing  a  blanket  regional 
security  system.  The  preference  was  for  Iran  (and  in  a  post-Saddam 
Hussein  era  even  Iraq),  to  participate  in  a  regional  security  set-up. 
This  option,  Omanis  argued,  was  the  only  way  to  stabilize  Gulf  secu¬ 
rity  in  the  long  run. 

Muscat  was  equally  adamant  about  GCC- Yemeni  relations  and  the 
need  for  substantive  improvements  in  them.  In  part  to  set  an 
example  for  his  fellow  ruling  monarchs,  Qaboos  pushed  for  a  rap- 
proc^ment  with  Sanaa  by  accelerating  Omani-Yemeni  border  dis¬ 
cussions.  At  a  time  ^en  the  Bahrain-Qatar  border  dispute  over  the 
Hawar  Islands  flared  again,  Muscat’s  actions  were  significant.  To 
further  solidify  their  position  in  the  region,  Omanis  signed  a  border 
agreement  with  Yemen  on  2  October  1992,  marking  the  opening  of 
yet  another  fresh  chapter  in  bilateral  relations  on  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.^ 

Oman  and  Yemen  agreed  that  the  basis  of  the  new  frontier  would  be 
the  An^o-Ottoman  treaty  of  9  March  1914.^^  Although  World  War  I 
prevmted  the  treaty  from  being  ratified,  accepting  it  in  1991  indi¬ 
cated  that  Oman  was  ready  to  overlook  Sanaa's  sympathy  for  Iraq 
during  the  War  for  Kuwait  in  the  interests  of  good  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Yemeni  President  Ali  Abdullah  Salih  picked  up 
where  Sultan  Qaboos  left  off,  pleading  for  an  early  settlement  of  bor- 


^**MinUter  Denies  State  ‘Mediating*  Between  Arabs,”  FBIS-NES-9l-085i  2  May  1991, 
pp.fr-?. 

^“Oman,  Yemen  Sign  Border  Pact,”  Oman  tMfy  Observer,  11:  275, 3  October  1992. 
p.  1. 

^^For  a  discussion  of  the  critical  Anglo-Turkish  treaty  of  1914,  see  Husain  M.  Al- 
Bahama,  The  Arabian  Gu^  States:  Their  Legal  and  Political  Status  and  Their 
Intermttional  Problems,  Beirut,  Librairie  du  Llban,  1975,  pp.  196-220.  This  conven¬ 
tion,  according  to  AI-B^ama,  was  not  published  in  the  Official  List  of  British  Treaty 
Series  or  in  any  odier  publication,  such  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Stale  Papers.  It  was 
published,  as  cited  in  Al-Bahama,  in  G.  P.  Gooch  and  H.  Tennperley,  British 
Documents  on  the  Orient  of  the  War,  1898-1914,  London,  1938,  pp.  340-341,  and  C  U. 
Aitchison,  A  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sanads  Relating  to  India  and 
Neighbouring  Countries,  Calcutta,  1933,  pp.  42-43. 
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der  disputes  wdth  both  Oman  and  Saudi  Arabia.^  By  linking  the  two 
issues,  Salih  hinted  that  progress  on  the  Omani  front  would  at  least 
{von^it  Riyadh  to  consider  negotiations  on  the  disputed  Yemeni- 
Saudi  border. 

For  Muscat,  the  issues  were  clean  It  was  indeed  a  strategic  objective 
of  the  Gulf  states  that  they  improve  relations  with  Teheran  and  Sanaa 
without  neglecting  peripheral  responsibilities.  Others,  in  particular 
Saudi  Arjd)ia,  perceived  strategic  objectives  in  slightly  different  ways. 
This  was,  of  course,  most  clearly  visible  in  the  GCC's  relations  with 
Iran. 

Regional  Relations 

Oman  supported  the  U.S.-led  multinational  coalition  against  Iraq  by 
providing  staging  facilities  and  contributing  troops  to  the  land  of¬ 
fensive.  Nevertheless,  the  sultanate  stood  slightly  apart  from  its  GCC 
partners  in  its  approach  to  the  crisis.  Oman  sought  a  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  if  one  could  be  achieved.  At  the  same  time,  it  remained 
ahead  of  its  allies  in  aqiloring  links  with  Iran. 

In  November  1990,  the  Iranian  press  reported  that  Foreign  Minister 
Ali  Akbar  Velayati  was  invited  to  meet  his  GCC  counterparts  in 
Muscat  the  following  month.  E}q}ectations  were  subsequently 
lowered  by  Omani  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  Yusuf  Alawi, 
who  declared  that  “there  (wa]s  no  need  for  Iran  to  participate  in  any 
GCC  meeting,*  although  he  confirmed  that  there  was  a  move  to 
expand  contacts  with  Teheran  “with  the  aim,  possibly,  of  holding  a 
meeting  between  GCC  foreign  ministers  and  Iran.”^  In  any  event. 
Dr.  Velayati  visited  Qatar,  Bahrain,  the  UAE,  and  Oman  individually 
before  the  1990  GCC  summit,  stopping  in  Muscat  on  16  December 
for  a  two-day  visit.  The  summit  itself,  on  25  December,  duly  stressed 
“its  desire  to  establish  distinguished  relations  with  Iran.”^^  Oman 
went  further  v^en  Iran's  deputy  defense  minister  was  received  in 


^^“Sallh  on  Relations  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Others,’  FBIS-NES~9I-178,  13  Septend>er 
1991,  p.  11. 

^Omani  Official  Visits  To  Discuss  Gulf  Situation;  Departt;  GCC  Meeting  Set,’  FBIS- 
NES-90-228. 27  November  1990,  p.  80. 

^lUd. 

^^’fllth  GCC  Summit]  Communiqud  Issued,’  FBIS~NES-90-248, 26  December  1990, 
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Muscat,  during  which  Omani-Iranian  military  cooperation  was 
discussed. 

Muscat  was  ke^ily  interested  in  improved  relations  between  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia  and,  towards  that  objective,  set  out  to  facilitate  the 
n^prochonent  Muscat's  persistoice  paid  off  in  March  1991,  vdien 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  announced  that  they  were  reestablishing 
diplomatic  ties  after  a  three-^iar  break."  The  breakthrough  was 
i^propriately  reached  on  18  March  as  the  Omani  capital  hosted  a 
meeting  betweoi  the  Saudi  and  Iranian  foreign  ministers.  A  simul¬ 
taneous  announcemoit  of  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations 
was  subsequoitly  made  ftom  Teheran  and  Riyadh  on  March  20,  and 
the  Chnani  gov^iunent  was  very  prompt  in  officially  welcoming  the 
development.  In  early  May  1991,  Muscat  was  once  again  the  venue 
of  an  important  meeting  of  GCC  foreign  ministers,  which  issued  the 
clearest  statement  yet  of  the  G(X  states'  readiness  to  discuss  with 
Iran  the  latter's  role  in  any  future  Gulf  security  scheme.*^  The 
statement  had  all  the  hallmarks  of  an  Omani  initiative  and  was  im¬ 
portant  in  view  of  Teheran's  disquiet  over  Western  plans  for  the  re¬ 
gion.  It  aiso  weakoied  the  6  March  1991  Damascus  Declaration, 
^ch  Iran  po’ceived  in  negative  temts. 

To  be  sure,  Oman  was  v^  conscious  of  Iran's  opposition  to  the 
GCC+2  security  plan,  holding  to  the  view  that  good  relations  among 
littoral  states  were  a  bett«-  guarantor  than  some  form  of  proprietary 
or  ideological  rivalry  (i.e.,  Persian  v^us  Arabian  Gulf  or  Sunni  ver¬ 
sus  Shia  legitimacy).  Muscat  was  aware  of  Teheran's  opposition  to  a 
large  and  permanent  Western  presence  in  the  region,  ^ethor  direct 
or  by  Egyptian  proxy,  favoring  instead  its  own  model,  whereby 
"facilities''  were  made  available  to  foreign  forces  ^en  necessary. 
Sudi  a  portion  implied  that  the  smaller  Gulf  shaykhdoms  were  in¬ 
herently  vuln^able  to  persistent  territorial  disputes  and  ambitions  in 
the  area,  which  favor^  larger  powers.  This  perception  was  espe¬ 
cially  acute  as  Iran's  and  Saudi  Arabia's  powers  increased  dramati¬ 
cally  during  the  past  few  years. 

Biduain  was  equally  eager  to  establi^  some  balance  in  its  relations 
with  the  three  large  regional  players— Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  and  Iraq. 


Rdstiont  with  Inui  to  Resume  26  March,'  FBIS-NES-9I-0S4. 20  March 

1991,  p.  14. 

"*StrongUnks  Seen  with  Iran,”  FBIS-NES-9I-0a7. 6  May  1991,  p.  3. 
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In  November  1990,  Bahraini  Foreign  Minister  Shaykh  Muhammad 
ibn  Mubarak  al-Khalifoh  led  a  diplomatic  ddegation  to  Teheran  that 
returned  home  with  an  agreement  to  upgrade  rq>resentation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  from  charg6  d'affaires  to  ambassadorial 
level.  Economic  agreements,  including  the  establiriiment  of  iir. 
proved  telephone  links  and  shipping  connections,  were  signed  a^ 
well.  Better  relations  meant  that  Bahraini  offshore  banks  could  start 
doing  business  in  Iran,  something  they  were  especially  interested  in 
pursuing  after  the  closure  of  the  lucrative  Iraqi  market.^ 

For  all  the  progress  achieved  in  the  region,  GCC  states  were  plagued 
with  bilateral  disputes,  of  which  the  Bahrain-Qatar  territmial  dispute 
was  the  most  blatant  example.  Renewed  tension  between  Manama 
and  Doha  over  conflicting  claims  on  several  smaU  islands  led  to  yet 
another  Saudi-brokered  meeting  to  find  a  compromise  solution.  In 
July  1991,  the  dispute  was  publicly  aired  again  when  Qatar  lodged  a 
claim  against  Bahrain  at  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  The 
Hague.^'  Saudi  Arabia  apparently  favored  Qatar  over  Bahrain  in  the 
dispute  and  this  shift  of  support  was  another  factor  placing  con¬ 
siderable  strain  on  relations  between  Bahrain  and  the  kingdom. 

Relations  between  the  UAE  and  Saudi  Arabia  were  far  from  smooth, 
not  only  because  Shaykh  Zayid,  like  Qaboos  of  Oman,  supported  the 
reintegration  of  Yemen  in  regional  affairs,  but  also  because  Saudi- 
UAE  customs  disputes  emerged  with  respect  to  Kuwaiti  resupply 
contracts.  The  BCCI  scandal  produced  its  share  of  negative  publicity 
as  did  press  reports  suggesting  that  sevaral  Saudi  businessmen  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  losses  that  Abu  Dhabi  shareholders  faced  in  early 
1992. 

In  addition,  Abu  Dhabi  and  Riyadh  disagreed  on  the  need  for  very 
close  association  between  the  UAE  and  Iran.  Traditionally,  the 
Saudis  favored  Dubayy  and  the  al-Makhtoum,  but  most  of  their  in¬ 
ternal  intereferences  have  given  way  to  more  pragmatic  policies  with 
the  UAE  as  a  whole.  Appreciating  Dubayy’s,  and  the  UAE’s,  position 
in  the  Gulf  region,  the  ^udis  accepted  a  level  of  close  economic  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  emirates  and  Iran  but  within  limits.  On  the 


^“Links  with  Iran  Are  Upgraded,”  Country  Report  for  Bahrain  and  Qatar  (hereafter 
CR-BQi,  No.  1,  London:  The  ^nombt  IntaUigence  Unit,  1991,  p.  10;  see  ato 
'Minister  Cites  ‘New  Page’  in  Ties  with  Tehran,”  FBlS-NES-90-213, 2  November  1990, 
p.ll. 

^‘'—Including  the  Bahrain-Qatar  Territorial  CMspute,”  CR-BQ3-91,  p.  10. 
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Other  hand,  any  UAE  intentions  to  pursue  an  independent  poUcy 
with  T^ran,  perhaps  to  balance  the  rising  powiw  ot  Saudi  Arabia, 
can  be  expected  to  draw  the  latter’s  Mnrath.  Riyadh  supports  friendly 
relations  between  Abu  Dhabi  and  Teheran,  especially  if  the  UAE 
plays  the  role  of  a  bridge  betweoi  the  GCC  and  but  has  refused 
to  saiKtion  any  rapprochement  perceived  to  be  against  long-term 
Saudi  regional  interests.  For  its  part,  the  UAE  looks  to  Iran  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  regional  powa  to  come  to  terms  with,  as  well  as  a  potential 
source  of  trade  income.  In  fact,  Abu  Dhabi  intends  to  benefit  from 
the  new  opening  of  commercial  ties  between  Iran  and  the  Central 
Asian  r^ublics  through  a  close  association  with  Teheran. 

As  noted  above,  even  before  the  War  for  Kuwait,  Kuwait  was  engaged 
in  a  political  participation  eiqperimait,  in  the  form  of  an  elected  par¬ 
liament.  Smilarly,  Bahrain  was  also  a  “paiiiamentary”  government, 
although  the  institution  has  been  suspended  since  1975.  For  its  part, 
the  UAE’s  National  Assembly  aimed  to  ratify  a  provisional  constitu¬ 
tion.  Oman  and  Qatar  experimented  with  consultative  councils, 
each  with  concrete  accomplishments  to  their  credits.  The  winds  of 
change  were  indeed  blowing  across  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and,  by 
osmosis,  war,  or  both,  the  trend  was  for  more  political  participation. 
Althou^  conservative  Arab  Gulf  monarchies  were  perceived  as 
“anachronistic  monarchies,”  in  reality  they  were  confronting  so¬ 
ciopolitical  challenges  and,  in  many  respects,  growing  stronger  be¬ 
cause  of  their  positive  responses.  In  short,  despite  their  many  short¬ 
comings,  Gulf  rulers  were  keenly  aware  of  social  developments, 
ranging  from  the  evolution  of  clau  structure  to  the  impact  of  mod¬ 
ernization,  requiting  their  attention. 

In  the  oU-boom  era,  GCC  rulers  assumed  that  providing  the  highest 
possible  incomes  for  their  citizens  would  itself  keep  the  lid  on  social 
problems.  Direct  and  indirect  aid  taxed  services,  increased  man¬ 
power  imports,  and  eroded  the  value  of  work.  The  search  for  “instant 
wealth  became  an  end  in  itself.”^  But  when  the  novelty  faded, 
people  turned  to  more  fundamental  questions  affecting  their  lives. 
The  oil  wealth  of  the  1970s  synthesized  a  new  class  structure  in 
which  the  ruling  families  “enhi^ed  their  status  as  a  social  and  eco- 


^Petenon,  In  I.E.  Peterson  (ed.),  SaudiAmUaand  die  Gu^Stotes,  Washington,  D.C: 
The  Defense  Academic  Reseucb  Support  Prognnt  end  the  Middle  East  Institute.  1998, 
p.54. 
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nomic  elite  utMle  retaining  political  monopoly.''^  This  phenomenon 
was  paralleled  with  die  emeigoice  of  a  secondary  elite — akin  to  a 
middle  class-  -which  benefitted  from  the  economic  boom  and,  not 
surprisingly,  became  much  more  differentiated.  Wth  better 
education  levels,  middle-class  members  were  ideally  suited  to  eiqtioit 
opportunities  as  they  arose. 

The  economic  recession  of  the  1980s  limited  government  capabilities 
to  satisfy  heightened  expectations.  Rather  than  pursue  painfiil  eco¬ 
nomic  policies,  however.  Gulf  rulers  continued  to  provide  free  ser¬ 
vices  to  maintain  social  st^ility.^  By  failing  to  sw^ow  the  painful 
economic  pill  of  the  1980s,  GCC  states  created  a  postboom  genera¬ 
tion  whose  objective  was  to  maintain  its  hig|i  standard  of  living  at  all 
costs.  Thus,  the  postboom  generation  gave  the  rulers  legitimacy  as 
long  as  the  latter  provided  them  with  material  possessions.  At  some 
point,  it  may  well  be  next  to  impossible  to  provide  everyone  with  ev¬ 
erything,  and  the  middle  class  will  grow  and  expand  its  influence  in 
ways  that  might  not  be  welcomed  by  the  ruling  families. 

It  is  conceivable  that  an  eventual  alliance  between  middle  and  lower 
classes  may  emerge  *to  break  the  oligarchic  social  and  political 
power  of  the  elites.”^  Indeed,  signs  of  this  alliance  were  visible  in 
GCC  states'  national  assemblies  and  consultative  councils,  where 
middle-class  members  were  increasingly  popular.  Moreover,  calls 
for  gamine  political  participation  were  emanating  from  all  direc¬ 
tions,  including  from  within  the  ruling  families  where  younger  gen¬ 
erations  were  marginalized  with  little  or  no  influence  on  political  is¬ 
sues.  Although  difficult  to  anticipate  with  certainty,  ruling  families 
that  fail  to  heed  these  calls  for  political  participation  could  risk  the  ire 
of  their  subjects. 

Parallel  to  the  dramatic  political  changes  under  way  throughout  the 
shaykhdoms,  GCC  states  faced  a  serious  g^  centered  on  the  absence 
of  an  integrative  strategy  at  the  GCC  level,  pronouncements  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  stale  argument  that  imported  mili¬ 
tary  technologies  could  not  be  effective  in  the  traditional  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  Persian  Gulf  failed  to  register  when  the  threat  was  clear. 

^Jbid.p.SS. 

^Mohunimd  RumaBii,  Beyond  Oil:  Unity  and  Development  in  the  Gulf.  London:  AI- 
SM]i  Books,  1986,  pp.  42-43. 

^Petenon  (1988),  op.  cit,  p.  56. 
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Gutf  scddiers  did  partidpate  in  Kuwait's  liberation  and,  although  led 
by  the  United  States,  their  attacks  on  a  fdlow  Arab/Mudim  state— 
with  Htde  or  no  hesitation — ^was  a  major  development.  The  wiD  to 
fight  a  usurper  of  power  was  there. 

Gulf  states  will  therefore  need  to  learn  from  this  expeience  and  en¬ 
gage  in  truly  integrative  military  steps  in  the  future.  Perhaps  more 
important,  GCC  states  must  abiuidon  the  almost  careless  approach 
to  buying  any  and  all  sophisticated  weapons  systems  without  the 
need^  comlMt  support  and  combat  service  support.  Apache  heli¬ 
copters  to  the  UAE  and  Bahrain  may  in  fact  perpetuate  this  whirl¬ 
wind  of  inefficiency.  Unless  adequate  measures  are  taken  to  provide 
the  necessary  support  systems  for  these  weapons  platforms,  their 
presence  tends  to  be  purely  symbolic. 

Hnally,  GCC  states'  dependence  on  foreign  officers,  advisors,  and 
technicians  has  been  a  decidedly  mixed  blessing.  In  part.  Gulf  rulers 
relied  on  expatriate  officers  to  diversify,  and  help  ensure  government 
control  over,  the  military,  but  that  may  no  longer  be  tenable.  In  the 
case  of  Kuwait,  for  example,  a  resistance  movement  germinated  into 
a  "secutity"  force,  and  a  military  that  fought  with  the  allies  demon¬ 
strated  its  allegiance  to  ruler  and  state.  Consequendy,  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  deny  the  Kuwaiti  military  a  voice  which,  in  turn,  will  be 
heard  throughout  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  But  given  the  large  needs 
of  GCC  states,  dependence  on  expatriate,  especially  American,  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  will  remain  a  fact  of  life  at  least  for  the  forseeable  fu¬ 
ture. 


Chapter  Hve 

KEY  FUTURE  GULF  SECURnY  ISSUES 


The  War  for  Kuwait  changed  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  GCC  states.  It  also  changed  the  U.S.-Arab  relation¬ 
ship.  In  this  section,  an  attempt  is  made  to  identify  the  ways  in 
which  Washington’s  political  and  military  presence  aitered  the  re¬ 
gion  by  Influencing  local  actors'  behaviors  towards  each  other  as  well 
as  outsiders.  In  the  context  of  U.S.-GCC  ties,  key  issues,  including 
regional  security,  disarmament,  and  economic  development,  are 
identified.  The  aim  here  is  to  analyze  regional  and  international 
features  that  are  influenced  by  internal  political  developments  b^ore 
turning  to  specific  issues  for  U.S.  politick  and  military  strategies. 

In  1991  at  least  duee  difierent  worlds  emerged  in  an  Arab  world  in 
disarray:  the  Gulf  area  comprising  six  Arab  monarchies;  Levant, 
including  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  Egypt,  and,  by  default,  Yemen;  and 
the  Ma^irib,  invoh^g  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and 
Mauritania.  Others,  including  Iraq,  were  in  abeyance.  Of  course,  the 
duee  regions  were  neither  isolated  from,  nor  on  amiable  terms  with, 
each  other.  During  1990-1991,  for  example,  the  world  wimessed  how 
Egypt  and  Syria  rallied  behind  the  GCC  states,  wdiile  a  growing  rift 
between  the  Maghrib  and  die  Gulf  occurred.  Still,  a  new  set  of  politi¬ 
cal  realities  emerged  and,  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  new  divisions 
crystallized.  How  the  United  States  and  the  GCC  states  manage 
these  divisions  will  shape  the  future  course  of  U.S.-GCC  relations.  At 
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Stake  is  the  security  of  the  Gulf  region  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire 
Middle  East* 

REGIONAL  SECURHY 

Wa^ngton,  along  with  its  coalition  partners,  defeated  the  Iraqi  mili¬ 
tary  machine  and,-  in  the  wake  of  the  war,  drew  up  elaborate 
proposals  for  a  new  order  in  the  Middle  East.  Under  this  scheme, 
regional  security  included  political  stability,  regime  stability, 
disarmament,  and  economic  development.^  For  Washington, 
regional  stability  essentially  meant  the  steady  flow  of  oil  from  the 
Gulf  region  and,  precisely  to  limit  its  spillover  effects  on  the  area,  a 
resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Under  the  new  order  scheme, 
regional  seciirity  in  the  Gulf  would  focus  on  the  GCC  as  the  core  of  a 
strong  defensive  pact.^ 

For  the  GCC  states,  on  the  other  hand,  stability  meant  regime  stabil¬ 
ity  and  internal  tranquility.  To  bridge  differences  between  these  two 
positions,  Washington  brokered  the  Damascus  Declaration,  which 
aimed  to  incorporate  Egypt  and  maybe  Syria  in  a  new  re^onal  secu¬ 
rity  scheme.  The  GCC-t-2  “phenomenon”  was  geared  for  Cairo  and 
Damascus  to  provide  the  human  muscle,  the  West  technical  support, 
and  the  GCC  states  legitimacy,  presumably,  all  parties  would  strive  to 
deter  aggression  against  the  six  conservative  Arab  Gulf  monarchies. 
Also  under  this  plan,  disarmament  options  required  that  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  including  chemic^,  biological,  and  nuclear  arse¬ 
nals,  be  removed  from  the  area.  In  this  context,  the  transfer  of  mis¬ 
sile  technology  to  all  parties  would  be  curtailed.  Finally,  economic 


*A  companion  study  in  this  project  examines  the  effect  of  the  War  for  Kuwait  on  the 
Levant  in  general  and  die  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in  particular.  In  this  analysis,  broad 
references  are  made  to  draw  appropriate  linkages  laiienever  appropriate. 

^For  a  critique  of  the  new  international  order,  see  Ted  Galen  Carpenter,  The  New 
World  Disorder,”  Foreign  Policy,  No.  84,  Fall  1991,  pp.  24-39. 

^lan  Krauze,  *Les  Etats-Unis  cberchent  une  alliance  a  long  terme  avec  les  pays  arabes* 
Lt  Monde,  September  6, 1990,  p.  4;  see  also  Joseph  A  Kechichian,  *The  Polarization  of 
the  Arab  Wortd:  The  Emergence  of  a  New  Regional  Order,”  Middle  East  Ina^t  7:5, 
1991,  pp.  20-23. 
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development  necessitated,  according  to  this  analysis,  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth.^ 

Hi^-ranUng  ofl&tials  in  the  United  States  and  the  Gulf  r^on 
discussed  tiiese  "security”  matters  at  stnne  length  throi^iout  1990- 
1991.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  of  these  proposals 
(particularUy  the  GCCi-2  idea)  actually  reached  maturity,  but,  with 
the  passing  of  time,  they  ideated  to  be  less  realizable  than  once 
thought,  predsdy  because  of  this  main  divergence  of  opinion  on 
what  is  tiw  most  essential  ingredient 

POmiCAL  STABILITY 

Inasmuch  as  the  fomer  Soviet  cosponsor  of  the  Arab-Israeli  peace 
process  remained  preoccupied  with  its  own  disintegration,  progress 
in  achieving  a  broad  regional  political  settlement  has  also  been  slow. 
Simultaneously,  however,  internal  changes  in  the  GCC  states  gained 
in  importance  as  religious  and  liberal  forces  positioned  themselves 
for  the  rulii^  regimes'  favor.^  Religious  authorities  called  on  the 
Saudi  government  for  example,  to  overcome  its  timidity  and  apply 
strict  Idamic  rules.  Similar  efforts  were  launched  in  Kuwait,  liberal 
forces  in  all  six  GCC  states,  first  on  the  defensive  and  then  in  more 
assertive  ways,  called  on  their  respective  governments  to  push  ahead 
with  political  and  social  reforms.  Although  too  early  to  state  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  ^at  the  repercussions  of  these  internal  dynam¬ 
ics  may  well  be  for  the  Gulf  re^on,  there  was  little  doubt  that  U.S.- 
GCC  relations  would  very  much  be  affected  by  them. 


^In  a  Rmaricibiy  frank  essay.  Dr.  Khaldun  Hasan  al-Naqib,  former  Dean  of  Kuwait 
University's  School  of  Arts,  t^ed  on  Arabs  to  seek  securi^  trough  development,  ar- 
gubig  that  GCC  states  and  Arabs  In  general  should  seek  "security  through  |lx>th]  short- 
and  long-tenn  development.'  by  creating  an  Arab  Common  Market  Only  such  a  pol¬ 
icy  alternative  would  ensure  security  and  avoid  conflict  and  confrontation  with  the 
West  posited  al-Naqib.  See  Khaldun  Hasan  al-Naqib,  "Possibilities  of  Cooperation 
and  Conflict  Between  Arabs  and  the  West'  Sawt  al-Kuwait  Al-Duwati,  May  16, 1991, 
p.9. 

^As  discussed  above,  both  liberal  and  religious  authorities  petitioned  King  Fahd  to 
adopt  speciflc  measures  to  propell  diese  cherished  objective.  In  early  1992,  the  al- 
Saud  ruling  family  adopted  a  more  confrontationai  approach,  warning  all  sides  to  re¬ 
frain  from  urther  activities.  Riyadh  was  Increasingly  wary  of  competing  poles  of  influ¬ 
ence  challenging  the  authority  of  the  al-Saud.  See  Youssef  M.  Ibrahim,  "Saudi  King 
Takes  on  Islamic  Militants,"  The  New  York  Times,  30  January  1992,  p.  A3. 
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REGIONAL  DISARMAMENT 

Discusdons  of  re^onal  disarmament  abounded  in  1991.  Althou^ 
Bagdad's  wings  «vere  dif^ied,  Iran  cmitinued  its  slow  miUtaiy  re¬ 
building  ^fort.  even  as  Washington  was  envisaging  a  theoretical  stop 
to  the  regional  arms  race.  Reports  tiuit  Saddam  Hussein's  forces 
were  still  potent,  that  Iran  was  set  to  acquire  nuclear  we^xrns,  and 
the  now  certain  onergence  of  the  etlmically  heterogeneous  Central 
Asian  republics  into  tignificant  {ribyers  on  their  own  right  proved 
unsettling  for  both  Washington  and  GCC  govmnments.^  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  latter  decided  to  purchase  additional  weapons  from 
the  West,  in  large  part  to  defend  themselves  from  perceived  threats. 
The  figures— ^lich  ranged  between  $15  and  20  billion  for  1991 
alone — are  less  important  than  the  message  such  purchases  send. 
Despite  Iraq's  defoat,  fear  of  Baghdad  (as  well  as  of  Teheran)  remained 
intact  on  the  part  of  its  neighbors. 

Moreover,  and  in  large  measure  because  of  allied  performances,  the 
War  for  Kuwait  introduced  an  additional  dimension  for  GCC  military 
planners.  For  many,  the  ideal  deterrent  was  to  diq)licate  the  abilities 
of  allied  forces,  even  if  this  option  was  many  years  if  not  decades 
away.7  Still,  to  achieve  this  goal,  GCC  states  were  willing  to  allocate 


"Reporti  on  Iraq's  nuclear  potendai,  for  enrople,  suifeced  in  late  1991,  claiming  that 
Bagdad  maintained  a  sl^flcant  c^wbBity  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  lu  GCC 
neighbors.  See  "Iraq's  Nuclear  Weapons  Program,"  Medaews;  Middle  East  D^etue 
News5:l,  October  14, 1991,  pp.  1-6;  see  also  Nt^  B.  Williams,  )r.,  "Planniqg  to  RebuUd 
Military,  Iraq  Says,"  The  Los  Angries  Times,  18  lanuary  1992,  p.  A7.  Iran's  effortt  to 
modernize  and  resupply  its  arn^  forces  also  recei^  particular  attention.  See 
Patrick  Cockbum,  "Russia  Helps  Iran  Equip  its  Wuphuies  from  Iraq,"  The 
Independent,  13  January  1992,  p.  8;  see  also  Scheherazade  Daneshkhu,  "Iran  Presses 
on  with  Canipaim  to  R^ild  Its  Military  Might,"  The  Financial  Times,  6  February 
1992,  p.  4.  Finally,  on  the  emergence  of  the  Central  Asian  states  and  bow  they  were 
perceived  in  both  Washington  and  the  GCC  states,  see  Godfrey  Jansen,  "The 
ImportatKe  of  Islam  in  Soviet  Central  Asia,"  Middle  Best  International,  No.  409, 27 
September  1991,  pp.  19-20,  and  "They're  OS  The  Arab-Iianian  Race  for  the  'staro,'* 
Mideast  Mirror,  16  January  1992,  pp.  14-16. 

^Military  Jourmis  in  die  GOC  stttes  r^ulariy  carry  detailed  analyses  of  hi^-tech 
equipment  aimed  at  funUiatizing  readers  (primarily  mendiers  of  die  armed  forces) 
with  the  latest  news.  See,  for  example,  Amin  Mahmoud  Atayab,  "At-Tataurat  al- 
TRmuli^iyat  lil-aslihat  al-TaqIidiyat  al-Haditbat”  fTechnolo^cal  Developments  in 
Modem  Weaponry),  AI-Qtaota  ed-lawwifat  fUAE  Air  Force  Magazine)  8:34,  February 
1992,  pp.  34-38;  and  Hishmat  Amin  Aamr,  "Dawr  ri-Harb  al-Ilikttuniyat  fi-daam  al- 
Hajimat  al-jawwiyat  al-layliyat"  |The  Role  of  Electronic  Warfare  in  Night  Fighdrig),  M- 
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whatev«r  funds  were  needed.  GNP  allocations  for  d^nse  spending 
told  the  whole  st(»y.  Whereas  most  Western  states  devoted  less  than 
5  percent  of  their  GNPs  for  defense  in  1991,  several  GCC  states  sur- 
pused  the  10  perc«it  mark.^  But  mote  mllitaiy  hardware  did  not 
enmre  success  for  GCC  governments;  rather,  die  maximal  use  oS 
available  equipment  was  more  meaningfuL  In  foct,  manpower 
shortages  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf  shaykhdoms  meant  that  past 
imdermanning  policies  would  have  to  be  revised. 

Although  a  selective  undermanning  of  Saudi  forces  was  a  long¬ 
standing  policy  of  the  al-Saud— to  limit  the  potential  for  military 
coups — present  and  future  requirements  may  significandy  alter  the 
mood  in  Riyadh.  The  regular  armed  forces  now  comprise  about 
65,000,  vdiich  is  not  sufflcioit  to  d^end  a  country  as  large  as  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  the  past,  Saudi  Arabia  temporarily  solved  this  problem  by 
relying  on  expatriate  technicians  (estimated  at  over  10,000  before  the 
War  for  Ku^t),  and  by  using  small  elements  of  foreign  forces  in 
q;>ecialized  areas.^  It  formerly  had  an  estimated  10,000  Pakistani 
troops  attached  to  the  12th  Armored  Brigade  stationed  at  Tabuk  and 
anticipated,  during  the  optimistic  GCC+2  negotiations,  be^ng  up 
this  force  with  Egyptians.  Finally,  Saudi  Arabia  relied  on  the  United 
States,  first  as  an  over-the-horizon  presence,  and  more  recently  on 
the  ground,  to  deal  with  enduring  re^onal  conflicts. 

As  the  War  for  Kuwait  demonstirated,  the  Saudi  military— with  or 
without  the  U.S.  over-the-horizon  presence— failed  to  detor  Saddam 
Hussein  from  invading  the  shaykhdom  and  threatening  the  kingdom. 
The  overall  weakness  of  the  Saudi  farces  and  their  inability  to  act  as 
an  effective  deterrent  against  a  determined  foe  remained  apparoit 
It  is  also  a  reality  that  Saudi  demographic  limitations,  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  skilled  manpower  in  the  private  sector,  and  the  ne^  to 
maintain  a  separate  National  Guard  force  will  all  constrain  the 
growth  of  the  Saudi  armed  forces. 


HarmM-WauaU  (National  Guards— Saudi  Arabia]  22:102,  March/ April  1991,  pp.  109- 
113. 

^RkfaaidF.Grhmnett,  “Amis  Trade  with  the  Third  World:  General  Trends  1983-1990," 
/n(sniation(i<l>i!foiwAeidsiv-4Mense92Suppienient,December  1991,pp.  55-60. 

^ordechaiAbir,  Saudi  Arabia  in  Che  (XI  flm,  op.  ciiL,p.  111. 
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To  oHnpensate  for  these  limitations,  the  Saudis  will  rely  on  a  techni¬ 
cal  edge,  especially  in  the  air  force.  Riyadh  will  also  rely  on  foreign 
support  bemuse  virtually  all  of  its  skUled  military  manpower  will 
have  to  be  allocated  to  operational  forces  and  command  roles.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  new  sources  of  technical  manpower  will  be  tapped, 
especially  from  Egypt,  with  whom  Saudi  Arabia  may  yet  forge  a  spe¬ 
cial  alliance.  The  sltemative  to  the  ^yptian  nqperdse  is  to  rely  ex¬ 
clusively  on  Saudi  forces.  Saudi  discussions  of  raising  a  military  force 
of  250,000  may  indeed  be  possible  because  the  Saudi  population 
growth  is  so  high  (3  percent  per  year):  it  would  be  sensible  yet  costly 
to  raise  such  an  army  over  the  next  10  to  15  years.  Whether  the  al- 
Saud  will  be  able  to  Uve  with  a  large  profes^onal  military  is  another 
matter.  In  fact,  the  potential  for  an  intmial  clash  between  the  ruling 
establishment  and  an  institution  with  nation-building  aspirations 
cannot  be  underestimated.**^ 

Demographic  factors  were  also  a  critical  question  for  the  small  GCC 
forces,  which  cannot  compete  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Iran,  or 
Yemen.  This  fundamental  weakness  essentially  rules  out  any  ability 
of  Kuwait,  or  the  UAE,  or  Oman  to  project  power  in  the  region.  Even 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  enjoys  modern  facilities  and  good  communica¬ 
tions  systems,  cannot  project  force  outside  of  the  GCC  area.  But 
high-quality  military  fadlities  throus^oiri  the  Arabian  Peninsula  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  deployment  of  large  numbers  of  allied  troops  and 
equipment  into  the  region.  Even  in  the  most  optimistic  scenario, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  GCC  states  lack  the  manpower  and  opera¬ 
tional  e}q)ertise  to  do  the  job  themselves.  The  shaykhdoms,  espe¬ 
cially  B^ain,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  and  the  UAE,  all  face  “critical  dis¬ 
economies  of  scale  and  are  separately  spending  large  amounts  of 
money  on  forces  too  small  to  be  effective.’***  Kmply  stated,  the 
training  of  a  cadre  of  essaitial  combat  support  services  must  be 
maintained  at  a  certain  level  for  the  force  to  be  effective.  In  the  UAE, 
moreover,  these  problems  are  compounded  by  the  decision  to 


***How  a  professional  GCX!  military  institution  will  perceive  its  role  in  society  is  an 
untested  proposition.  Will  they  automatical^  support  the  regiroe  in  power  no  matter 
wrhat,  or  will  they  refuse  to  support  one  with  questionable  legitimacy?  This  issue  is 
cruciid  because  mOitaries  are  potential  political  actors  In  the  GCC  states,  a  role  that 
has  yet  to  be  recognized  by  indigenous  rulen. 

**MariierA.  VAmeed,  Ambia  Imperilled:  The  Security  Impemtb/es  of  the  Arab  Gulf 
States;  Washington,  D.C.:  Middle  East  Assessments  Group,  1986,  p.  117. 
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maintain  separate  national  guard  units  in  addition  to  the  Union 
Defense  Forces. 

Despite  these  powerful  incentives  to  combine  defense  efforts,  there 
is  no  evid^ce  to  suggest  that  the  six  conservative  monarchies  will  in 
fact  integrate  their  combat  services  organizations,  train  with  compat¬ 
ible  weapons,  or  acknowledge  the  need  for  the  existence  of  a  profes- 
^onal  niilitary  infrastructure  in  the  area.  Short  of  such  integrative 
efforts,  conservative  Arab  Gulf  monarchies  will  continue  to  strug^e 
with  their  operational  limitations  even  as  they  spend  large  sums  on 
military  equipment. 

A  few  months  after  the  optimistic  March  1991  Damascus  gathering, 
with  its  lofty  promises  to  create  a  large  force  aimed  at  defending  the 
GCC  states  \^th  the  participation  of  international,  including  Arab, 
powers,  the  plan  was  placed  in  abeyance.  For  the  GCC  states,  the 
reasons  included  the  considerable  financial  cost  of  this  endeavor — 
estimated  to  surpass  $20  billion  over  a  five-year  period — as  well  as 
the  identities  of  Arab  partners  like  Syria.  For  Egypt  and  Syria,  it  was 
the  Western,  especiaUy  American,  presence  in  the  Gulf  region  that 
was  untenable.  As  a  result  of  this  indecision,  GCC  states  reverted  to 
their  tested  •over-the-horizon"  approach.  But  this  approach  failed 
to  deter  Saddam  Hussein  from  invading  Kuwait  Thus,  neither  tested 
approaches  nor  fiesh  proposals  of  the  GCC-t-2  variety  were 
persuasive. 

Given  the  sum  total  of  these  •experiences,"  GCC  states  reacted  posi¬ 
tively  to  Iran's  regional  security  proposal,  U.S.  misgivings  notwith¬ 
standing.  How  far  GCC  states  would  go  in  welcoming  Iranian 
participation  in  regional  security  affairs  remains  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.'^  Still,  if  past  e]q)erience  is  any  indication,  incremental  con- 
fidence-buUding  steps  (i.e.,  Iranian  return  of  Kuwaiti  aircraft,  a  more 
disciplined  participation  in  the  annual  pilgrimage)  would  be  the 
maximum  that  could  be  accomplished  in  the  short  term. 
Washington  remains  a  key  factor  in  any  GCC-Iranian  rapproche¬ 
ment,  and  the  thawing  of  Iranian-American  ties  is  as  important  as 
Iranian-GCC  contacts  to  the  future  of  the  entire  region. 


'^Khaldun  Hasan  al-Naqib,  op.  dt,  p.  9. 

'^William  Scott  Harrop,  'Iran’s  Eroeixing  Worid  Order.*  Middle  East  Insist  8:2, 
September/October  1991,  pp.  46-49. 
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By  all  accounts,  the  Gulf  region  eiq)erienced  dramatic  upheavals  in 
the  closing  months  of  the  Cold-War  ora,  but  the  U.S.-GCC  relation¬ 
ship  needed  to  take  into  account  that  little  had  changed  on  substan¬ 
tial  security  matters.  Popular  perceptions  of  the  GuJf  region  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  Arab  world  at  large  were  sharply  differont 
in  1991  than  they  had  been  a  few  months  earlier.  Millions  con¬ 
demned  Saddam  Hussein  for  his  violoit  takeover  of  Kuwait  Millions 
more,  especially  in  the  Arab  world,  lamented  the  destruction  of  Arab 
military  power.  Simultaneously,  they  also  condemned  the  West  for 
failing  to  reverse  Iraqi  aggression  through  peaceful  means.^^  Still,  as 
the  33-state  international  coalition  members  concluded  that  force 
was  the  most  effective  option,  and  that  no  political  solutions  could 
address  intrinsic  problems  in  a  timely  fashion,  allied  actions  pushed 
forward  and  Kuwait  was  liberated. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

For  the  Middle  East  in  general  and  the  Gulf  states  in  particular,  the 
need  for  regional  economic  deveiop'nent  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  political  safety  valves  since  1974.  The  recent  GCC 
proposal  to  create  a  $10  billion  fund  to  invest  in  needy  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  promised  to  go  a  long  way  if  allowed  to  mature.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  funds  ended  up  redirecting  previously  aUocated  aid 
funds  to  favored  countries,  the  effort  would  change  precious  little. 
Egypt  presented  the  best  example  to  clarify  this  point.  By  investing 
in  the  Egyptian  private  sector,  GCC  states  could  technicailly  achieve 
some  or  all  of  the  following: 

•  Assist  the  development  of  the  largest  Arab  economic  market  by 
creating  needed  jobs;  encour^e  joint  partnerships  to  be  set  up 
and  strengthen  the  Egyptian  resolve  to  do  likewise  (this  latter 
point  was  vital  since  much  of  tire  Egyptian  income  was  routinely 
i^sked  out  of  the  country  by  jittery  businessmen  with  littte  or 
no  confidence  in  Cairo’s  allies  to  ensure  a  h^ty  return); 

•  Boost  the  capabilities  of  the  Egyptian  govenunent  to  support  the 
crucial  middle  class  (the  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  economy); 


^H»efAiute^iKimdCMKVuciiIi,DeLaDestruc$loniVAneantisaement:  laGuem 
DesDemocraties,  Paris:  Ubreirie  Le  Point  du  lour,  1991. 
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•  Reduce  the  number  of  Egyptian  expatriate  %vi»kers  throughout 
dieGidfeand 

•  Help  ensure  political  stabiQty  both  in  Egypt  as  wdl  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Arab  world. 

This  example  is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
*fear”  that  many  GCC  states  have  of  their  feDow  Arabs.  Ironically, 
this  fear  factor  was  present  despite  the  role  of  economic  investments 
in  ensuing  long-term  political  stability  for  all  parties.  Herein  lay  the 
basic  problem  with  the  1991  security-economic  GCCt-2  package 
proposal.  The  failure  of  this  initiative  was  a  good  example  of  the 
dilemmas  both  the  GCC  states  and  Egypt,  as  wdl  as  Syria,  faced.  The 
objectives  of  the  initiative  proved  unattainable  because  GCC 
member-states  faUed  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  economic  package 
promised  to  Egypt  and  Syria;^^  this  despite  the  fact  that  GCC  states, 
along  with  the  United  States,  forgave  a  hefty  percentage  of  Egypt’s 
foreign  debt. 

Two  reasons  w»e  identified  to  e^qplain  Cairo’s  motives  in  inristing  on 
its  uncompromising  position.  First,  Cairo  was  very  much  concerned 
with  die  renewed  influence  of  Iran  in  Gulf  affairs  which,  it  assumed, 
would  lead  GCC  states  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  the  most 
powerful  Arab  state,  on  the  latter’s  terms.  Second,  President  Husni 
Mubarak  was  less  than  happy  that  Egyptian  contractors  were  by¬ 
passed  for  lucrative  Kuwaiti  reconstruction  contracts.’^ 

Nevertheless,  Egypt  appreciated  the  need  to  strengthen  the  Arab  Guif 
force  to  meet  present  ^allenges  as  well  as  those  that  would  arise  in 
the  future.  Without  specificaUy  idraitifying  these  challenges,  an  all- 
inclusive  listing  included  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Yemen.  The  future,  argued 


*^AIan  Richards  and  John  Wateibuiy,  A  Political  Economy  of  the  Middle  East:  State, 
Class,  and  Economic  Development,  Bouiden  Westview  Press,  1990,  pp.  34-^,  241-245, 
passim. 

*®‘Idea  of  Arab  Forces  Deployed  in  Gulf  'Abandoned,’”  FBIS-NES-91-220,  14 
November  1991,  p.  1. 

^^Jonatban  Crusoe,  ‘Kuwait’s  Allies  Await  Its  Favours,”  MEED  36:11, 22  March  1991, 
pp.  4-6;  from  the  end  of  the  War  for  Kuwait  through  July  1992, 28  of  die  951  kixiwn 
construction  contracts  have  gone  to  Egyptian  firms.  The  Unit^  States  received  501 
(52.6  percent)  and  the  United  Kingdom  151.  See  John  G.  Roos,  ‘U.S.  Firms  Reaping 
Uon’s  Share  of  Reconstruction  Contracts  in  Kuwait,”  Armed  Forces  Journal  Inter¬ 
national  130:4,  November  1992,  p.  34. 
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Mubarak,  bdcmged  to  those  who  knew  v^n  to  side  %yith  the  strong, 
udien  to  r^reat,  and  when  to  move  ahead.  It  was  a  post-Cold  War 
approach  and  Mubarak—^  air  force  pilot  trained  in  the  form^ 
Soviet  Union  but  with  enough  Western  credentials  to  pass  for  a  born- 
again  capitalist— was  an  astute  student  of  the  changing  international 
environment  His  message  to  fellow  Arab  rulers  was  unmistakable: 
GCC  states  would  be  fat  tetter  off  witii  Egypt  forming  the  backbone 
of  a  future  security  arrang«nent  in  the  area. 


PRESERVING  THE  NATION-STATE  SYSTEM 

By  forcing  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  and  insisting  that  the  Al- 
Sabah  famUy  return  to  rule  in  the  shaykhdom,  GCC  states  and  their 
international  allies  reafiBrmed  the  inviolability  of  the  nation-state 
system  and,  in  their  specific  cases,  the  prepond^-ance  of  their 
monarchic  rules.  At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  empire  was  crumbling, 
and  republic  after  republic  insisted  on  independence,  the  restoration 
of  Kuwaiti  sovereignty  was  a  nonnegligible  development.  The  into*- 
national  community  set  a  beneficial  precedent  with  far-reaching 
consequences  for  m^ons  of  people  subjugated  to  authoritarian  rule. 
In  fact,  with  Kuwait’s  le^timacy  restored,  the  nation-state  system 
seraned  aUve  and  well  in  the  Gulf.  In  a  part  of  the  woild  vdiere  state¬ 
hood  was  of  recent  vintage,  this  developmmt  was  more  certain  than 
any  other.  Still,  Kuwait’s  1991  independence  was  a  costly  affair,  not 
only  in  financial  terms,  but  also  as  far  as  fatalities  and  prisoners  of 
war  ytere  concerned,  lliere  was  the  additional  burden  of  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  disaster  vdiidi  left  a  mark  on  the  fragile  desert  landscape. 
But  no  one  assumed  that  upholding  "statehood”  would  be  a  cost-free 
propositimi. 

It  is  the  sum  total  of  these  complex  and  subtle  social,  political,  and 
military  developments  that  affects  the  ftiture  security  environment  of 
tile  Persian  Gulf  region. 


Chapter  Six 

IMPUCATIONS  FORU^.  REGIONAL  STRATEGY 


GCC  states'  security  rdations  with  Washington  wne  directly  tied  to 
the  region's  strategic  value.  In  the  past,  fecial  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  so-caSed  “twin-pillar”  poUcy  aimed  at  protecting  Western  in¬ 
terests  in  die  regkm  fay  suf^rting  the  Iranian  and  Saudi  monar¬ 
chies.  With  the  eicqition  of  Kuwait,  ah  conservative  Gulf  regimes 
idoitiOed  their  interests  with  diose  of  the  United  States  and  its  aUies 
until  1979.  Fcht  Its  part,  Kuwait  maintained  cordial  rotations  with 
both  superpowers  even  though  its  major  trading  partners  were  afl  in 
the  West. 

During  the  1960s  and  especially  in  tiie  1970s,  Washington  relied  on 
Tdioan  to  act  as  its  “policeman”  in  the  Gulf,  and  much  to  Iran's 
satisfaction,  conservative  Arab  Gulf  states  acquiesced  to  the  shah's 
dictate.  Wadilngton's  military  support  to  Iran,  however,  persuaded 
the  Iraqis  to  sign  a  renewable  friendship  treaty  with  Moscow  on  ^ril 
9,  1972.  Similarly,  Teheran's  added  military  strength  led  Riyadh  to 
accelerate  its  own  military  build-up. 

When  die  tiiah's  regime  coU^sed  and  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  and 
occupied  Afghanistan  in  1979,  revolutionary  Iran  adopted  an  eiqpan- 
tionist  pcdicy  tiiat  brou^t  the  United  States  mudi  closer  to  tiie  GCC 
states.  To  maintain  a  regional  balance,  Washington  encouraged  GCC 
states  to  asdst  Iraq  and,  at  times  during  the  eight-year-long  Iran-Iraq 
war,  provided  some  assistance  itself.* 


*Bnice R. Kunihobn,  The Pmsian CuftmdlMItmi Statas PtMcy;  A GuUk Po Isaus and 
References,  Ctaremont.  Califomta:  Re^m  Books,  1984. 
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This  leccml  points  to  two  separate  conclusions:  (1)  Revolutions  will 
progress  no  matter  what  and  (2)  temporary  countermeasures  can 
carry  a  long-term  price  for  all  parties.  In  this  instance,  obsession 
with  the  Iranian  revolution  led  all  parties  to  adopt  policies  witii 
short-term  gains.  It  also  fuded  the  appetite  of  an  ambitious  regional 
leadw  who  flexed  his  muades  at  the  opportune  moment  In  part  to 
avoid  a  similar  outcome  in  a  matter  of  a  few  years,  the  choices  that 
exist  for  the  United  States  and  the  GCC  states  are  far  narrower  than  is 
commonly  recognized.  Military  strategists,  in  particular,  must  be 
aware  of  the  poUtico-military  ^mensions  of  developments  in  the 
Gulf,  since  military  considerations  largely  d^nd  on  the  politicd 
progress  of  regiond  governments. 

In  October  1991,  Bahrain  became  the  second  GCC  state  to  sign  a  de¬ 
fense  accord  with  the  United  States.  Kuwait,  which  until  1987  had 
been  adamantly  o|^sed  to  any  type  of  alliance  with  a  superpower, 
led  the  way  in  for^g  a  new  rdationdiip  with  Washington.  Few  of 
the  details  on  the  contents  of  these  alliance  relationships  %vere 
released  to  the  public,  largely  because  of  political  sendtivities  tm  the 
part  of  r^onal  actors.  Botii  pacts  likely  included  a  formalization  of 
the  support  role  played  by  Bahrain  and  Kuwait  not  only  during  the 
War  for  Kuwait  but  (especially  in  Bahrain's  case)  throughout  the 
many  years  vdien  U.S.  naval  vessds  used  thdr  port  facilities.^ 

If  the  recent  past  is  a  gauge  for  the  future,  the  political-military  rap¬ 
prochement  between  the  GCC  states  and  the  United  States  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  foreseeable  future.  There  are  few  alternatives  for  the 
conservative  Arab  Gulf  mcmarchies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  assume  that  the  rdationship  idll  be  free  of  tensions.  As 
stated  above,  the  ctm^icuous  failure  of  the  Damascus  Declaration 
signatories  to  im(dement  any  form  of  Gulf  security  arrangonent  by 
the  end  of  1992  left  GCC  states’  reliance  on  Washington  rather  ex¬ 
posed.  Although  the  last  Syrian  troops  left  by  the  end  of  July  1991, 
several  tiiousand  U.S.  servicemen  and  women  remained  in  the  area. 

Faced  with  growing  internal  dissatisfaction  and  perhaps  entertaining 
inflated  assessments  of  their  own  military  prowess,  GCC  govern¬ 
ments  tried  to  come  tq>  with  thdr  own  ideas  for  greater  military  in- 
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dependence.  These  %Mte  lepoited  to  Involve  tnuisfonnii^  the  cur- 
randy  delNidveiy  oriented  SaucM  armed  forces  Into  a  mo^  ollen- 
alve  force,  of  carrying  out  a  Desert  Storm  st^  operation 

widKMit  Wratem  aasistanoe.  Riyadh  attempted  to  Hide  negations 
over  prepoaidonta^  of  U.S.  etpripment  in  the  Ungdran  widi  pledges 
from  Wadyngton  diet  die  Uiiit^  States  would  indeed  assist  in  die 
training  and  arming  oi  such  an  offimsive  unit  The  Bush  Admin¬ 
istration,  which  has  made  no  such  commitment  as  of  late  1992, 
pointed  out  to  die  Saudis  that  sudi  a  transframation  hi  their  armed 
forces  was  neither  militarily  feasible  nor  politically  desiraUe. 
Militarily,  Washingtem  preferred  to  preposition  portions  of  its  own 
eqtdpment  to  h^  siqiport  a  highly  molale  and  wril  trained 
American  force,  which  could  be  available  during  a  crisis.  Such  a 
force  could  defwid  the  six  GCX2  states,  it  was  podted.  Mmeover,  it 
remained  to  be  determined  whether  GCC  states  could  in  feet  field  an 
equivalent  fcMce  of  their  own,  even  after  all  current  modemIzaticHi 
effcNts  are  implemented. 

Thne  were  equally  crucial  decidems  to  make  in  the  pcditical  realm. 
AldKWg^  Riyadh  maintained  that  prepodtioning  created  a  set  of  in¬ 
ternal  {Koblems,  inclwfing  the  few:  of  fiindamentalid  and  Arab  na- 
tionaUst  bacUa^  sudi  reactimis  were  minimal  during  the  War  for 
Kiiwdt  Far  from  overstating  threats  from  die  fundamentalist  or 
resurgent  Arab  natkmalist  camps,  it  bdiooves  deddemmakers  to 
ctmsider  the  repercusdons  of  potential  iqiheavals  on  internal  insta- 
Ulity.  The  call  by  fundamentalist  petitioners  for  an  end  to  "ncm- 
Musfim”  alliances  persuaded  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  not  to  dgn  a 
defense  "memorandum  of  understanding^  with  the  United  States 
similar  to  die  cme  agreed  to  between  Wadiington  and  Kuwait, 
Bahrain,  and  Qatar.  Riyadh  took  notice  as  wdl  Iran's  oppodtkm 
to  ensuring  Gulf  security  by  rdying  on  the  West  in  generd  and  the 
United  States  in  particular. 

For  Washington,  the  immediate  priority  was  to  sdidify  its  (wesence 
in  die  area  without  desUddUzing  the  conservative  Arab  Gulf  monar- 
ddes.  The  Bush  Admiidstrwion  demonstrated  diat  die  United  States 
would  indeed  defend  the  GCC  states  frcmi  outside  aggression. 
Washington  preferred  to  have  a  pomanent  forward  headquarters  for 
die  U.S.  Central  Ccmimand,  as  It  believed  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  stabiBze  the  entire  r^on  until  the  GCC  states  coidd  asstane 
the  security  mandediemsdves.  Discussions  as  to  vdiere  this  forward 
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bciUty  would  be  placed  vwiecrmtinidng  in  late  1992.  Itmayindeed 
be  diplomatically  astute  to  place  it  in  the  UAE,  simply  to  give  the 
federation  a  giemer  stake  in  any  future  U.S.>GCCrdatkMuhip.  Such 
an  outcome  may  also  alleviate  fears  that  the  smaller  shayUidoms 
have  of  an  increasingly  ponveiful  Saudi  Arabia.  Moreover, 
Washington  developed  signkkant  rdadrms  with  the  smaller  Gulf 
shaykhdoms  and,  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  its  mammoth 
assistance  to  Kuwdt,  stood  to  gain  enormous  prditical,  military,  and 
economic  windfalls  fe  all  five. 

U.S.  economic  ties  with  Kuwait,  the  IFAE,  and  Oman,  and  to  lesser 
degrees  with  Bahrain  and  Qatar,  were  not  unimportant  Prospects 
for  increased  U.S.  trade  with  all  of  the  GCC  states  looked  very 
promising,  evmi  if  they  did  not  compare  with  Saudi  Arabia’s 
enormous  potential.  But  althou^  economic  prospects  promised  to 
he^  cemoit  the  U.S.-GCC  rdadonship,  two  areas  of  concern 
remained. 

The  first  of  these  is  future  GCC  relations  with  China,  Russia,  and  the 
newly  independent  Coitral  Asian  states.^  The  1988  Saudi  purchase 
of  C^ese  CSS*2  missiles  demonstrated  how  such  behavior  could 
complicate  U.S.  diplomacy  throu^tft  the  world.  In  the  future,  con> 
servative  Arab  Gi^  rulers  may  be  tempted  to  play  the  "Russia”  or 
"China”  cards  whenever  they  become  aiuioyed  with  the  United 
States  or  other  western  powers.  Still,  looking  ahead,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  how  Moscow  or  Belong  could  make  substantial  inroads  within 
the  GCC  states.  Granted  that  the  United  States  is  now  too  wdl  en* 
trenched  for  such  attempts  to  register  fundamental  changes,  GCC 
states  Intend  to  pursue  trade,  arms  purchases,  and  even  investment 
opportunities  in  the  former  USSR  and  China.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
by  maintaining  some  relations  with  Moscow  and  the  emerging 
Central  Asian  republics,  GCC  states,  especially  Saudi  Arabia,  intend 
to  play  a  pivotal  role  in  the  area.  For  Riyadh,  Kazakhstan,  Tajikistan, 
Ky^O^tan,  'Hiikmenistan,  and  Uzb^stan  represented  a  rare 
o|^K»tuiuty  to  infiuence  their  political  as  wdl  as  religious  devd- 
opments.  Moreover,  fin:  Riyadh,  as  for  Teh«:an,  the  area  offered  an 
insurance  policy  for  re^onal  influence.  The  competition  of  Iran  with 
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Tuilcey  and  Saudi  Arabia  with  Iran  complicates  matters  for  the  U.S.- 
GCC  relationship. 

The  second  focus  of  concern  is  arms  control.  A  year  and  a  half  after 
the  end  of  the  War  for  Kuwait,  it  was  amply  dear  that  the  {vocure- 
ment  of  new,  techndogicaily  advanced,  and  expensive  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  would  be  a  priority  for  GCC  governments.  The  one  lesson  ev¬ 
eryone  learned  from  the  war  was  that  technologically  sophisticated 
weiqKms  worked.  Under  the  circumstances,  GCX:  states  embarked 
on  substantial  purchases,  including  some  from  lum-Westem 
sources.  It  would  come  as  no  surprise  if  China,  North  Korea,  Brazil, 
and  Argentina,  among  many  othm,  embaric  on  masdve  sales  to  the 
GCC  states  to  earn  badly  nekled  hard  currency.  The  result  would  be 
a  proliferation  of  conventional  and  unconventional  weapons 
throughout  the  region,  further  fueling  existing  tensions  at  a  time  the 
U.S.  military  finds  itself  increasingty  involved  in  regional  security 
afhirs. 

More  than  a  year  and  half  after  the  end  of  the  War  for  Kuwait,  the 
evolution  of  the  Gulf  region  is  moving  in  the  following  directions: 

•  Baathist  Iraq  is  reestablishing  its  authority  despite  a  total  U.N. 
embargo  and  continued  internal  disturbances; 

•  Saudi  Arabia  is  pursuing  an  ass^ve  course  in  domestic  and 
fbrdgn  affairs — including  a  steady  military  build-up — to  gain 
control  over  its  destiny; 

•  The  smaller  Arab  Gulf  sha^didoms  remain  concerned  about 
both  the  rise  of  Pax  Saudica  and  their  own  vulnerabilities.  To 
meet  these  challenges,  all  are  exploring  altemative  policies, 
ranging  from  a  rapprochement  with  Iran  to  signing  bilateral  mili¬ 
tary  agreements  with  Western  powers; 

•  The  political-military  rapprochement  between  the  GCC  states 
and  the  United  States  is  ^wing  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 
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